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Booby traps that look 
like varnish cans! 


‘ Hi /I 


Remember when you used to walk 
into a store and buy a gallon of 
varnish? The man handed you a 
can with a screw top and a handle. 

Who’d have thought that this 
very same can would some day be- 
come a booby trap—a deadly land 
mine? It has! 





The soldier in the picture is plant- 
ing this booby trap. It’s an anti- 
tank mine containing explosives 
that cripple a tank by wrecking 
its treads. Two wires run from in- 
side the can to hidden trip wires 
that set off the explosion. 

Do you wonder now why you 
can get only certain cans for civilian 
use? Cans have gone to war! There 
are good reasons why the can, more 
than any other container, is needed 
for war. 

Cans are tcugh customers. 
They’re impervious to heat, cold, 
moisture. Dirt, insects, gas and 
light can’t get into them. They 
don’t break, chip, tear. Things get 
there—safe—in cans! 

The cans that are away helping 
American boys fight will be back 
some day. They’ll be even better 
cans. We’re gaining new and useful 
knowledge as “‘Packaging Head- 
quarters for America” at war. 


It gets there-safe-incans [i CONTINENTAL 
ere eee eee | CAN COMPANY 


HELP CAN THE AXIS—BUY WAR BONDS | » 
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The Monument 


OBODY WANTED the Warner & 

Swasey building at the southeast 
corner of Carnegie and 55th Street, Cleve- 
land. The government (whose money 
built it) didn’t want it; they’re not in the 
landlord business. We didn’t want it, for 
we have more buildings now, built with 
our Own money to increase war produc- 
tion, than we will ever again be able to 
use to make turret lathes. 


But that building has already shortened 
the war—by 1,600 turret lathes. 


Turret lathes are absolutely necessary 
for almost everything needed to win this 
war—airplanes, tanks, shells, guns. And 
1,600 Warner & Swasey Turret Lathes are 
right now turning out those weapons of 
war—1,600 turret lathes that would not 
have been built by this time— 1,600 turret 
lathes that without that building would 
not have been built until months from now. 


That means planes, tanks, guns and 
shells would not have been made until 
months from now. And that means the 
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to a Shorter War 


war would have lasted just that much 
longer. Therefore this building shortened 
the war by just that much—which means 
American lives will be saved. 


Could there possibly be a finer invest- 
ment of money ? 


It may be that this building will be 
vacant when the war is over. It may be 
that never again will it roar with the noise 
of production it is making now. 


But even if, for the rest of your life, you 
pass a vacant, silent building at southeast 
Carnegie and 55th Street, never forget that 
it made possible turret lathes quickly, 
which in turn made possible planes and 
tanks and guns and shells in time to save 
American lives. 


That’s enough glory for any building 
... that’s enough return on any investment. 







WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 


Cletcland 








Food. Developments on the food front: 

Coffee: Rations were hiked to provide 
two pounds during the six weeks from 
July 1 to August 11. Stamps number 21 
and 22 in Ration Book One are good for 
that period. 

Home canning: War Production Board 
approved a plan to produce 100,000 home 
food dehydrators before September 1 to 
help out the home food-preservation drive. 
War Food Administration is working out 
a plan for their distribution. 

Ration stamps: Blue stamps N, P and Q 
from Ration Book Two were validated for 
buying processed foods from July 1 
through August 7, Red stamps P, Q, R 
and S were validated effective June 27, 
July 4, July 11 and July 18, respectively, 
all to expire on July 31. 

Meals Office of Price Admin- 
istration froze prices of all meals served 
on trains at the highest price charged 
between Feb. 1 April 10, 1948. A 
program of “economy” meals to be served 
in the future will make available stand- 
ard-type breakfasts at a top price of 85 
cents, lunches at $1.00, dinners at $1.10, 
excluding appetizer and dessert courses. 


on trains 


and 


Draft. The House unanimously passed 
legislation permitting postponement of 
draft induction of 18 and 19-year-old high 
school students during the last half of their 
academic year. The action was taken to 
relieve students whose academic year ends 
in the middle of their school’s normal year 
and who thus are barred from any defer- 
ment under present law. No postponement 
could exceed five months under the pro- 
posed rule. 


Mail for service men. The war and 
Post ‘Office departments joined in giving 
early advice about Christmas mail for men 
overseas. From September 15 to October 
15, packages marked “Christmas Gift 
Parcel” may be mailed to soldiers over- 
seas without a request from the soldier. 
Gifts for sailors must be mailed between 
the dates of September 15 and Novem- 
ber 1. 


The March of the News 





Coal. Plans for controlled distribution of 
anthracite were revealed. While prepara- 
tions are being made for a permanent pro- 
gram, a temporary system is in effect. It 
calls on dealers to limit consumers to two- 
thirds of their annual supply until Octo- 
ber 1; provides for setting up regional com- 
mittees to recommend steps to assure fair 
sharing of the hard coal supply. 


Diplomatic assignments. New envoys 
for three important posts were nominated 
by the President. Ray Atherton, acting 
chief of the European division of the State 
Department, was named as Minister to 
Canada; William C. Burdett, State De- 
partment representative at the port of 
Miami, as Minister to New Zealand; Loy 
W. Henderson, assistant chief of the Eu- 
as Minister to Iraq 


ropean div ision, 


Commodity loans. The House passed 
and the Senate a bill to extend 
for two years the authority of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. to loan money on 
farm crops to support Government pric- 
ing, production and _ stock-piling policies. 
The bill would increase the agency’s loan- 
ing capital by $500,000,000, only half as 
much as requested. An amendment to the 
original measure prevents CCC 
funds, or funds of any other Government 
agency, for subsidies, except in cases where 
commitments already have been made. 


sent to 


use of 


Economic stabilization. Ganson Pur- 
cell was re-elected chairman of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission for the 
vear ending June 30, 1944. Earlier in the 
week, Mr. Purcell was appointed to the 
Office of Economic Stabilization by the 
President to bring about a closer relation- 
ship between the two agencies in dealing 
with problems 
and _ securities. 


concerning investments 


Corn shortage. Stocks of corn in 96 
Midwestern terminal elevators were requi- 
sitioned by WFA in a move to secure sup- 
plies for processors of corn food, feed and 
industrial products essential to the war. 
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A JAB AT THE JAP 
OFF NEW GUINEA 


The above picture shows U.S. Naval Units attack- 
ing a Japanese flotilla. Fletcher Pratt, noted naval 
authority, helped us prepare it. 

The glorious success of our Navy is due in no 
small part to precision weapons and equipment. 
Much of this material is made, and much more 
is influenced, by Westinghouse. For example, 
Westinghouse Air Conditioning and Industrial 
Refrigeration, by controlling conditions of at- 
mosphere and process materials, contribute to 
precision, uniformity and volume production of 
countless war essentials. 

When the war is won, a “thousand” new-day 
benefits will result from Westinghouse “Con- 
ditioning”’. Better products at lower cost, greater 
year ‘round comfort and convenience—better 
living for all. 

Back of Westinghouse skill in solving varied 
“conditioning” problems are years of experience. 
The exclusive hermetically-sealed compressor 
assures economy, dependability—long life. In- 
quiries are invited from producers of war mate- 
rials and from postwar planners. Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., 663 Page Blvd., 
Springfield, Mass. 








SMACK ON A FLAT TOP. Bomb 
sights are manufactured under 
controlled air conditions for per- 
fect fitting of delicate mechanical 
and optical parts and for protec- 
tion against perspiration and dust. 


GLASS EYES FOR SUBS. In the 
manufacture of U. S. submarine 
periscopes, rejects are reduced— 
production speeded by protecting 
vital parts against dust and mois- 
ture with air conditioning. 











FULL SPEED AHEAD. Matched sets 
of huge propulsion gears for war- 
ships must fit perfectly. For the 
extreme precision required, room 
temperatures are held constant by 
air conditioning through the 
entire operation of several days. 








BETTER SIGHT—BETTER FIGHT. In 
grinding lenses and in assembly of 
binoculars, air conditioning re- 
duces rejects—speeds production 
by controlling temperature, humid- 
ity and air cleanliness. 





Tune in Jobn Charles Thomas, NBC, Sunday, at 2:30 P.M., E.W.T. 


Westinghouse, 7/2 li 


GEARED TO A THOUSAND WARTIME NEEDS 





HES SHOOTING A LETTER TO THE ADMIRA 


When this masked marksman pulls the trigger 
the nearby flagship will get an important me 
sage in dots and dashes of light, invisible to othe 
ships in the convoy. The tiny G-E lamp used i 
this Blinker Signal Gun is one of more than 10 
types and sizes of G-E MAZDA lamps used aboz 
naval vessels. Fifteen others are shown beloy 
All are made to the same high standards as the G-E MAZD; 


Bulb for Safety Lantern that 
hangs on wall or stands on 
deck to provide light in case 
of circuit failure. 


Portable Searchlight. Low- 
voltage. Concentrated fila- 
ment for narrow, powerful 
beam. Also signal lamp. 


i, 


Water-Column I!luminator. 
Similar to showcase lamp. 
Illuminates water-column 


on turbines, — 
~ Laan 


lee 
— 4 
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Telephone Switchboard Lamp. 
This lamp is also used by 
the Navy to illuminate in- 
strument dials. 


Rough Service. For general 
illumination. Filament is 
specially-mounted to resist 
shock and vibration. 


> 


Floodlight to illuminate car- 
rier deck when planes land 
at night. Used in standard 
heavy-duty housing. 


lamps you buy for home, store, office or factory. 


Making lamps for the Navy and other armed forces 
only one of G-E’s wartime lighting jobs. Speeding produ 
tion in war plants, by eliminating glare and shadows 
another. Ask your G-E lamp office for a free lighting surve 
of your plant. Or call your G-E lamp supplier or elect 
service company, General Electric, Nela Park, Cleveland, 


instrument Illuminator for 
range-finder repeater, com- 
pass-control, and gyro-re- 
peater panels. 


a 
Spotlight to help planes land 
on carrier. Used to see if 


hook on plane engages ar- 
resting device across deck, 


Hangar Illuminator. Standard 
300-watt lamp (same as used 
in war-plants) to illuminate 
hangars on plane carriers. 


Gun Sight Lamp. Provides 
even, well-diffused, high- 
intensity light for gun sight 
illumination. Inside frosted. 


Wake Illuminator. Helps 
ships stay in formation by 
lighting wake. 2 filaments— 
second lights if first goes out. 


My 

aa, 

~ a 
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Movie Projection. Important 
in visual education and 


training. This is a G-E 1000- 
watt movie projection lamp. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Tune in the G-E MAZDA lamp radio program Sunday at 10 p. m. (Eastern War Time) N. B. C. 


Shock-Resisting Lamp, de 
oped originally for vacuw 
cleaners. Used by Navy 
instrument illumination. 


Portable Floodlight. Her 

ically-sealed “all-glas 
damage control lam 
Powerful. accurate bea 


i 


Largest G-E incandesce 
lamp used on ships. 10,000, 
beam candlepower. Used 
Navy's 24-inch searchlig 
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10 
tal As a result of President's veto, its overriding by Congress..... 
2D Congress is strongly in the saddle; Mr. Roosevelt is out of the saddle. 
There is a probable end to labor-leader dominance in official policy mak- 
ing. 
es President must seek new alliances, new advisers if he wants to regain his 
7 standing in Congress; if he wants to get back into the driver's seat. i 


There is a promised dominance of Congress in postwar policy making; in the 
shaping of U.S. commitments in any postwar world. There's more nationalism. 
d, 0 A crackdown is ahead for labor leaders who call or aid strikes. 

And: Mr. Roosevelt is offered his choice by Congress.....He can chart his 
course in a more conservative direction, or he can face a long fight on domestic 
end foreign issues that may have profound effects on the war and postwar period. 

Big idea in Congress is that organized labor can take this as a warning. 

The turn in Congress is strongly to the right; is away from ideas of social 
uplift and reform; is back toward the idea that Government must give more of a 
break to established interests--to business, agriculture, investors. 

Thus: Mr. Roosevelt is warned, in effect, on tax policy, price policy, so- 
cial security policy, labor policy. He no longer can call the shots alone. 














cau The President was caught off guard by the latest Congress revolt, by moves 


ion. ! of John L. Lewis, by threatened breakdown of price controls, wage controls, by 
the developing troubles in food distribution, by public reaction against strikes. 

Running of U.S. had been turned over to Harry Hopkins and James Byrnes. 

And: The big Hopkins-Byrnes idea was to outmaneuver Lewis. All deals and 
policies and compromises were designed to corner Lewis, to give the breaks to 
the other labor leaders, to try to maintain general labor support at all cost. 

S a result of the repercussions that followed..... 

Influence of James Byrnes as War Mobilizer is much impaired; is affected by 
evidence that Congress refuses to follow him, by the fact that Mr. Roosevelt has 
had to step back into the domestic picture to avert a bad crack-up. 

Harry Hopkins loses some standing as a policy maker, as the man who figures 
out the answers for inflation and other problems that reach the White House. 

There's near certainty that Chester Davis will step out as Food Administra- 
tor; that Mr. Davis will balk at carrying out policies forced on him without 
prior consultation. Davis was directed to take a policy line he opposes. 

Bernard Baruch may not be so enthusiastic over his new affiliations. 

However: Mr. Roosevelt still can get hold of this situation; still can use 
some dramatic moves to regain his hold on Congress, to head off a breakdown of 
seal price control, to avoid what readily could become a runaway inflation. 

Used It's probably to be necessary to let General Marshall and Admiral King run 
rchlig the war, to devote less attention to the postwar world and more to present U.S. 

And: The idea that this nation can be run in war through deals with labor 
leaders or farm leaders or any other leaders of minority groups may have to be 
scrapped; may have to give way to national policies geared to national needs. 
There may have to be less compromising, much less backstage dealing. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Housewives now have a few samples of what inflation means. For example..... 

Six small spring onions costing 15 cents. 

A head of cabbage selling at 50 cents. 

Red raspberries offered at $1 a box, strawberries at 55 cents. 

Garden lettuce at 25 cents for a small head. 

Those are just a few relatively unrestrained prices. They are the tip-off 
on what could happen to all prices once ceilings are lifted, once the country 
tries to get rich out of the war in a big way. It wouldn't take long for a war that 
now is classed as a $300,000,000,000 war to become a $500,000,000,000 or even a 
$1,000,000,000,000 war, as one group struggles to get ahead of another in a mad “ 
scramble to grab dollars. That's the way inflation works. It starts easily. 

Only: The cost of inflation in social disorder, in ruin for middle classes, 
in damage to the economic system is so great that few peoples ever invited it. 

That is why the best advice still is to expect White House moves that will 
block outright inflation; that will keep prices in some semblance of order. 

















Idea of a planned econony at home, of new, U.S.-planned world order abroad 
is badly jolted by the sad exverience of the Government's present planners. 

The way things have been working out under the planners’ plans..... 

Strikes have been quickly settled. But: Strike settlements have involved 
wage increases of immense proportions; have added to inflation problems. 

Food prices have been controlled in part. But: Food distribution is thrown 
into turmoil; is marked by shortage in midst of plenty, glut when a glut means 
eating into the nation's reserve food su»vplies. It is a disordered picture. 

Rationing is widely applied; is generally accepted. But: Ration policies 
in some fields are leading to development of bootleg markets that rival regular 
markets. The bootleg business is growing to very large proportions. 

Social relations are a direct concern of Government planners. But: American 
Streets are becoming the scenes of race riots, involving heavy loss of life. 











Not that planning cannot work. It can. Other countries make it work. 

The trouble sometimes may be in choice of planners. That is not our own : 
conclusion. It is the conclusion of men who are being ordered around by the in- 
ner-circle planners. It is the conclusion of men who should know from experience. 

Planners are of the group that Harry Hopkins heads up. They're the men who 
make final decisions on many policies, who draw the plans for subsidies, who are 
thinking up roll-back ideas, who call the turns for Byrnes, Vinson, Brown. 

To show how some of the plans and some troubles evolved..... 

Price roll-back on meat, ordered before regulations were drawn, was the work 
of Edward Prichard, 27, right-hand man to Economic Stabilizer Vinson, a former 


























aide to Justice Frankfurter. Mr. Prichard also is final word on many of the na- 
tion's wage policies. He is supreme court on who can and who can't get a raise. 
Subsidy plans, involving selection of products on which a roll-back was to AP 
take place, were work of Richard Gilbert, former economic adviser to Mr. Hop- 
kins, present adviser to OPA's Brown. He consulted Mr. Prichard and Mr. Cohen. ie 
Strategy for trying to beat John L.Lewis was shaped in important part by roa 
Mr. Cohen, who is right-hand man to James Byrnes and at one time was junior part- bac 
ner in the Corcoran-Cohen team. Mr. Cohen also is adviser to Mr. Gilbert and to est 


Mr. Prichard. This group works closely together. L 
Mr. Roosevelt's new farm plan for solving the food problem by buying crops 





and reselling them, with the Government subsidizing by paying a higher price for aly 
its military and Lend-Lease purchases, is the idea of Mordecai Ezekiel. hor 
That is the story as we get it from several official sources. the 

But: Mr. Roosevelt may now be forced to shift his attention back to the job the 

of the Presidency; may be forced to give less attention to military affairs, to nevi 
world war and postwar strategy. What that will mean remains to be seen. J 
forv 

See also pages 13, 16, 42. and 
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They put race-horse legs on the army mule 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Taar American soldier of yours is 
roaring into high-speed action—now 
backed up by the fastest, “fighting- 
est” equipment on earth. 

Inhis lightning thrusts, the Ameri- 
can soldier abroad has no better 
ally than the worker in rubber at 
home. For it is rubber — chiefly 
the pneumatic tire — that enables 
the soldier to move with a swiftness 
never before known in warfare. 

Jeeps, trucks, motorcycles speed 
forward on rubber. Planes take off 
and land on rubber. Tanks blaze 


XUM 


into battle on rubber track blocks. 
Even the foot soldier advances on 
rubber soles and heels! 

Because of the years they have 
spent in building better tires for 
you in peacetime, workers at Good- 
year are able to help give your fight- 
ing men one of their most potent 
weapons — greater speed. The fact 
that your army today travels ten 
times faster than the army of 1917 
is due in no small part to the pro- 
gressive research and specialized 


_ skills of the rubber industry. 


Long a pioneer in rubber, Goodyear also 
is using its years of experience in work- 
ing with metals, fabrics, chemistry to 
help fight the war ... learning new 
skills, seeing new opportunities to serve 
you when the peace is won. 


a 
GOOD,>YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





* _puilds Skids, Boxes ae 
‘. Cradles quicker: 


e Your job isn’t done these days 
unless your products get where they’re 
needed . . . safe and fast! That’s why you 
need SKILSAW now to speed up crating 
... to build better cases for parts, sub- 
assemblies and heavy machinery quicker 
...to save time cutting lumber 
for skids and special cradles 
forocean shipmentofengines, 
wings and gasoline tanks. 

SKILSAW is light, 
compact, powerful . . . easy to 
use On every sawing job. In 
the Sliding Radial Arm, 
SKILSAW ‘“‘gang-cuts” lum- 
ber, swiftly sizes wood to uni- 
form lengths for pre-fabri- 
cating crates or cases. With 
SKILSAW in your receiving 
rooms, you'll speed uncrating, 
too, and salvage crating lum- 
ber for your own use. Ask 
your distributor to demon- 
strate SKILSAW in your own 
plant today! 

SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO 


Skitsaw Tools are sold by leading distrib- 
utors of hardware and industrial supplies 





DISC SANDERS 


% 


BELT SANDERS 


. 
PORTABLE AND 
BENCH GRINDERS 


BLOWERS 
_ 
FLOOR SANDERS 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 

















YOU CANNOT be reimbursed, as a 
Government contractor, for the sums you 
pay on the federal transportation tax, even 
though your contract provides for equita- 
ble adjustments for increased costs or 
freight charges. The Comptroller General 
rules that the transportation tax is not 
a reimbursable item. 


YOU CANNOT avoid filling orders to 
replace controlled materials, such as steel, 
copper, aluminum, that have been re- 
jected for failing to meet specifications, 
ahead of all other orders. War Production 
Board issues a direction stating that such 
orders take precedence over all others. 


YOU CAN sometimes get War Labor 
Board approval for a wage increase that 
exceeds the “little steel” formula if you 
compete for labor with higher-paying in- 
dustries. In one case, the Board allows a 
higher wage increase because the company 
is engaged in work closely related to the 
basic steel industry and there are steel 
plants in the vicinity. 


% 


YOU CAN arrange a merger under 
Delaware law that will have the effect of 
canceling preferred stockholders’ rights to 
accrued unpaid dividends. A federal cir- 
cuit ¢ourt holds that such a merger can- 
not be stopped by federal courts and that 
they are allowed under Delaware court 
decisions. 


% * * 


YOU CAN, as a merchant, take 30 days 
after sugar and coffee stamps have ex- 
pired for consumers to transfer them for 
new supplies. OPA extends this privilege 
to nondepositing retailers as well as to 
retailers who have ration bank accounts. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT transfer your excess in- 
ventories of consumer goods to other 
merchants without conforming to special 
price ceilings imposed by the Office of 
Price Administration to govern such trans- 
fers. The OPA formula provides that such 
“cross-stream” sales shall be made on a 
basis of actual out-of-pocket costs, plus 
transportation charges. 


News -Lines 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT d 
as a result of federal court and administrative decision 











YOU CAN buy all the special package 
delivery bicycles that you can obtain wit 
out a rationing certificate. This type ¢ 
bicycle, when unsuitable for any other us 
is removed from ration controls by OP! 


YOU CANNOT count on getting sup 
plemental gasoline rations in the Easte 
shortage area if you live within walkiy 
distance of your work. OPA has instructe 
local rationing boards to deny supp) 
mental gasoline to persons who are withi 
two miles or 40 minutes’ walking distand 
from their jobs. 


YOU CAN get additional reserves ¢ 
ration currency for a shoe business if yo 
need such reserves to continue norm 
operations. OPA has thus relaxed its cog 
trol over ration point supplies on shoes, 


YOU CAN count your gain or loss fro 
the sale to another person of an option t 
acquire stock as a long-term capital gai 
or loss, for income tax purposes. 
Treasury thus interprets the tax laws. 


YOU CANNOT take advantage of 
rapid amortization privilege accorded 
“emergency facilities” in considering, f{ 
tax purposes, the cost of removing was 
land and overburden in uncovering an o 
body, defined as an “emergency facility! 
Such costs should. be charged to capi 
account, recoverable through depletio 
the Internal Revenue Bureau holds. 


* 4 * 


YOU CAN now disregard the minimu 
milk requirements in baking white pe 
bread. Minimum requirements for 
baking industry have been removed by 
War Food Administration. 


YOU CAN use all the jute obtainable 
make twine and rope. WPB removes 
strictions on jute for these purposes. 


* 


YOU CAN now sell shorn wool di 
to mills, instead of to the Commodit 
Credit Corp. Producers are given t 
privilege by the War Food Administratic 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consid 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Untrep Sta’ 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materi 
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yd day the railroads deliver to the military 
camps, the naval stations, the shipyards, the 
ports for overseas — enough freight cars to make 
a train 150 miles long. 


That’s what they handle just for the Army Trans- 
portation Corps, the Naval Transportation Service 
Division, and the U. S. Maritime Commission’s 
shipyards. 


But there’s more to it than that. There are the other 
thousands of miles of freight cars which are moving 
the mountains of raw materials, the fuel, the parts 
and the machines, the food and the supplies of 
every sort for war worker and civilian — altogether 
twice as much of it as was moved three years ago. 


eee 


FIGHTING TRANSPORTATION 
behind fig Mine I men 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 







And on top of that there are the passengers 
military, naval and civilian — nearly four times as 
many as there were when the war began. 


And it’s all to be moved with very little more equip- 
ment — cars and engines — than the railroads had 
then. 


But — with the wholehearted help of the nation’s 
shippers, with the good humor and understanding 
of the passengers — the job is being done. 


It is being done by getting more and more service 
out of railroad plant, power and equipment — 
by putting fighting transportation behind fighting 
men. 
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From this world headquarters for radio- 
electronic research flow new weapons, 
new discoveries and inventions vital to 
the winning of an Allied victory! 


ODAY, 
distinguished battleflag—the coveted Army- 
Navy “E” Award. 


One of the few laboratories in America to re- 


over RCA Laboratories, flies a new 


ceive this award, RCA is at once proud of this dis- 
tinction, and humbly aware of the responsibili- 
ties that it imposes. For much of the progress of 
the entire radio-electronic industry stems from 
the work done in these laboratories. 

It was perhaps with this thought in mind that 
—at the dedication of the RCA Laboratories in 
Princeton—the Chief Signal Officer of the Army 
called them “The Hidden Battlefront of Research.” 


OTHER SERVICES 


The Army-Navy “E” flag, with two stars, 
flies over the RCA Victor Division plant at 
4 Camden, New Jersey. 


The Army-Navy 


New York City. 
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Ylag flies over 


HIDDEN— becausc, for the duration of the war, this 
magnificent building of 150 separate laboratories 
must be closed to all but the scientists and re- 
search technicians who are working on radio- 
electronic instruments important to our military 
effort. 

BATTLEFRONT — because in the waging of modern 
warfare, radio-electronics is of first importance. It 
follows the flag and the fleet—locates the enemy— 
flashes urgent orders—safeguards the convoy— 
guides the bombers—directs the artillery—maneu- 
vers the tank. This science fights on every front. 

And when that certain day of Victory comes, 
RCA Laboratories wi!l be devoted to the happier 
task of making our peacetime world richer, safer, 
more enjoyable and more productive—through 
new and finer products of radio, television and 
electronic research. 


S OF RCA WHICH HAVE EARNED OUR COUNTRY’S HIGHEST WARTIME AWARDS 


The Army-Navy “E” flag, with one star, has 
been presented to the RCA Victor Division 
at Harrison, New Jersey. 


Rex 


, 


“E” flag, with one star: also the U.S. Maritime Commission “M” Pennant 
and Victory Fleet Flag have been awarded to the Radiomarine Corporation of America in 


Radio Corporation of America R CA 


WORLD HEADQUARTERS 
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Americas Secret Battlefront 
RCA Laboratories 


Laboratories 


FOR RADIO-ELECTRONIC RESEARCH 

















© “PLEASE, 
MR. AND MRS. PUBLIC” 


“Please think over the Long Distance calls you’ve 
made recently to war-busy centers. Won't you 
agree that some of them are unessential? 


“All of these calls can’t be vital, but we don’t know 
which are necessary and which are not. You who 
make them can best decide that. 


“Wé have plans to spend a billion and a quarter 
dollars to take care of your needs after the war 
but we can’t do much about it now. 


“If you will ease up on calls that aren’t really neces- 
sary, we'll do our best to get the vital calls through 
with little or no delay.” 


P. S.—This is serious. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Farmers arrayed against 
labor, official against official 
as cost of living mounts 


Troubles are piling on top of one an- 
other inside this country. These troubles, 
in important part, are the first symptoms 
of an active inflation. They threaten seri- 
ous disturbance at home just at a time 
when the war is taking a sharp turn for 
the better abroad. 

The country simply is suffering from an 
overabundance of dollars. 

Dollars are glutting the market. Their 
abundance is such that farmers insist that 
the city worker must pay more money for 
his food, thereby adding to the farmers’ 
own take. Dollars are so plentiful, too, 


Burck in Chicago Times 


The National Week « « « 


TURMOIL ON THE HOME FRONT: 
MORE SYMPTOMS OF INFLATION 


Special-Interest Groups Intensify Battle for Bigger Share of Dollars 


that the workers insist upon higher wages 
to improve their own position and offset 
the rising cost of living. Strikes are being 
used to enforce the workers’ demand. 
The superabundance of dollars is caus- 
ing the development of bootleg markets 
kinds of black markets 
rivaling the regular markets in size and the 
amount of business done. Dollars and the 
struggle for dollars s&metimes lie behind 
race riots, which have been flaring in some 
cities. 


for some food, 


They are the cause of price rises, 
which are squeezing the American middle 
class to a dangerous degree. 

A struggle between groups for special 
portions of the dollar boom lies behind 
the clash between President Roosevelt 
and Congress. The President is standing 
firmly against higher farm prices. Con- 
gress, with the farm bloc in 
control, insists on more for the 
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farmers, through higher prices, 
and by checking the gains of 
labor. 

It is this type of situation 
that confronts the nation with 
an internal crisis. It is typical 
of a period in which inflation- 
ary forces are bumping against 
controls created for the pur- 
pose of keeping those forces in 
hand. It is aggravated by con- 
trol policies and administra- 
tion that have not 
been of the best. 

To get to some of the details. 

Living costs. The income 
dollar of today is worth scarce- 
ly more than an average of 70 
cents as compared with 1939. 
A slow, steady rise in living 
costs constantly clips its value. 
The rise in food prices is espe- 
cially sharp. For the country 
as a whole, food prices are 
climbing at a rate of 20 per 
cent a year. When an average 
food item is bought, the con- 
sumer’s dollar is worth about 


always 
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THE BIGGEST HEADACHE OF ALL 


65 cents as compared with 
1939. The change is based on 


official figures. But these figures take no 
account of the black market prices, which 
workers knowingly or otherwise must pay 
for some things. 

The cost of food is the biggest item in 
the workingman’s When food 
prices rise, he notices it at once and it 
hurts. This hurt is behind the demand for 
higher wages. 

Wages. Wage and salary income is to 
run to $102,000,000,000 this year, almost 
double the 1939 total. Yet the workers 
insist upon more. Their labor is in de- 
mand, and they see no reason why they 
should not be paid accordingly—as they 
were in the first World War. 

Wages. The Administration is trying to 
check the demand for wage — increases 
through the War Labor Board. The Board 
must approve all raises granted. The 
Board, itself, is checked by Fred M. Vin- 
son, the Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, and James F. Byrnes, the Director of 
War Mobilization. These two and their 
staffs, in effect, tell the Board when it can 
and cannot give increases. They are in- 
creasingly tough about it. 

John L. Lewis and his United Mine 
Workers bumped into this situation, found 
no raise would be forthcoming and struck. 
Essentially they were and are trying to 
break the fundamental wage-control for- 
mula. That is the trouble. 

Food. Farmers think they should get 
more for their products, although whole- 
sale farm prices have more than doubled 
since 1939. Their idea is that the workers 
now can afford to pay higher prices for 
food. 

The Administration opposes that idea. It 
knows that higher food prices would only 
make labor more insistent in its demand 
for higher wages, perhaps make it impos- 
sible to hold the wage line. Higher wages 
would increase costs and force prices still 
higher, spurring the farmer to ask for still 
higher prices—another full upward turn 
in the inflationary spiral. 

Prices. Prices at the wholesale level still 
are fairly stable—farm products excepted. 
Textiles are up noticeably since 1939, but 


budget. 
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—Palmer, OWI 
NEGRO WAR WORKER 


Rising wages and costs... 


most other items show only small rises. 
The Government took a firm hold on the 
prices of basic raw materials early in the 
pre-Pearl Harbor rearmament drive. 
Human relations. Efforts to give the 
Negro economic equality at a time when 
both racial groups are competing for a 
larger share of wartime dollars is produc- 
cities—Detroit, 
Mobile, Ala. Such 
war-boom centers are overpopulated and 
The white work- 
ers have plenty of money to spend and 
want living quarters. If the Negroes get 
them instead, old animosities are aroused. 
If the Negroes are turned out, their feel- 
ings are intensified. Both groups are dis- 
turbed by rising living costs. White work- 
ers resent Government orders that Negroes 
be given equal wages. Similar conditions 
are prevalent in many other war centers. 


ing race riots in some 


Beaumont, Tex., and 


lack adequate housing. 


Outbreaks elsewhere are ignored or mini- 
mized in the newspapers to avoid local in- 
tensification of already taut 
feelings. 

Congress vs. the President. All these 
circumstances have produced a turmoil in 
official Washington. For one thing, the 
struggle between farmers and workers for 
a larger number of wartime dollars has 
taken the form of a fight between Con- 
gress and the President. 

Congress, with its big farm bloc, backs 
the farmer. The farm group has the votes 
to legislate higher farm prices and is eager 
to do so, but the President’s certain veto 
stands in the way. It is questionable 
whether it could be overridden. 

Another farm bloc effort to pass a farm 
price-raising bill awaits the outcome of the 
coal-wage controversy. A gain for labor 


interracial 
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there, or elsewhere, would set the farm 
bloc in action. 

Meanwhile, the President is promising 
labor lower living costs, and is trying to 
make good on these pledges by rolling 
back the retail prices of meats, butter and 
coffee, paying Government subsidies to 
processors. Subsidy is a fighting word with 
the farm bloc, for it means no gain for 
the farmer. The farm group is ready to 
fight the subsidy plan to the finish 

Congress vs. OPA. Congressional blocs, 
representing other groups that have been 
thwarted in their grab for more dollars, 
also are in a row with the Office of Price 
Administration. Their criticism has forced 
the resignation of numerous OPA officials 
and added to the turmoil inside that 
One result was a House vote for 
a big cut in OPA’s appropriation, which 
officials would make it more than 
ever difficult to hold the price line in the 
coming year. 

Politics involved? A presidential cam- 
paign is approaching. Administration 
backers accuse Republicans in Congress of 
trying to undo efforts at price control in 
the hope that the voters, their incomes 
eaten away by higher taxes and skyrocket- 
ing prices, will turn to the Republican 
nominee next year. Republicans reply 
with accusations that President Roosevelt 
is trying to buy himself a fourth term 
More will be 


heard from both sides on this issue in the 


agency. 


fear 


with his subsidy program. 


months ahead. 

Official vs. official. But all is far from 
serene within the Administration. There 
is a constant warfare among officials on 
all phases of home front direction. WLB 
resents having to get its decisions ap- 





—Forsythe, USDA 
DOLLAR VALUE SHRINKS 
« . . weighted figures don‘t help 




































































—-Federal Security Agency 
WHITE WAR WORKER 
- « . keep the jigsaw scrambled 


proved by aides of Mr. Vinson and Mr. 
Byrnes. The White House group, having 
promised labor a retail price roll-back, 
tells War Food Administrator Chester 
Davis and Price Administrator Prentiss 
Brown to put it into effect through the 
subsidy plan. Mr. Davis now is demand- 
ing a voice in such policy making. He 
threatens to resign unless it is given to 
him 

Effect on policy. The Washington bat- 
tling has resulted in policies that proved 
ineffective in practice, in some instances, 
or resulted in troubles. For 
one illustration: Corn for Eastern dairy 
cows is scarce and a milk shortage is 
threatened, price differentials 
make it more profitable to feed the corn to 
hogs. For another illustration: A big sur- 
plus of cattle is accumulating on_ the 
ranges, due to subsidy uncertainties and 
slaughtering restrictions, while meat dis- 
appears in the cities. 

What’s ahead. All this presents a pic- 
ture far from encouraging to those who 
think of the home front in terms of the 
war effort. A crisis plainly is at hand. 
There have been crises before, but this 
one obviously is the most disruptive so far. 
However, the Administration has proved 
itself adept at patching up the previous 
crises. It is adamant on the inflation issue. 

Mr. Vinson, for instance, has just turned 
down an eight-cent hourly raise for 1,100,- 
000 railroad workers, recommended by a 
special presidential board. Other action is 
expected soon aimed at getting the situa- 
tion more firmly in hand. But the inter- 
group scramble for wartime dollars will 
continue. A testing period, a danger period, 
lies ahead. 
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New facts now tell story of future Army 
Navy needs for men. These facts show 
th services are approaching full mobiliza- 
n. They explain why inductions are slow- 
_why prospects are increasing that rel- 
vely few—if will be 
fted in 1943. 

The facts, at a glance, are these: 

Now in the Army are 
and officers, excluding 
4ACs and nurses. This number, on the 
sis of reports to Congress, will rise to 
5,022 men by the year end and will stay 


any—fathers 








Agency 
that figure during the first half of 1944. 
pwever, Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of 
bled : ; 
ar, has revealed that the question of 
iM my size again is being studied. 
and Mr. f° : 
. Two facts suggest that this foreshad- 
» having ys a probable lowering of Army requests 
oll-back, FF P - 3 ‘ 


men. For one thing, the Army is near- 


Chester 3 : 
Prentiss @ ™4Ximum offensive strength, and em- 
} ~ fpasis is shifting away from expansion to 
ugh the ; 
denne ployment of that strength. 
and- 


He For another thing, adoption of Air 
rees strategy has reduced the size of the 
my required. The strategic bombing of- 
sive now under way is expected to de- 
ase the number of men needed for the 
tial land invasion attack, to cut down 
mbat losses and the replacements re- 
ired. 

In the Navy, the story is very different. 
e war in Europe is fast building up to a 
max, but the war in the Pacific is just 
binning. And the Navy is to have the 
ajor share of the Pacific war. So its ex- 
bnsion in ships, its emphasis on antisub- 
arine warfare, amphibious operations for 
¢ Pacific, and aerial growth are increas- 
ig Navy man-power needs. 

That is why the Navy, Marines and 
past Guard, numbering 2,043,584 men 
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* heal June 30, 1943, are due to rise to 2,941,- 
but this #’ men by June 30, 1944. The increase 
ve so far, $Y be even greater, leading to the possi- 
; proved ity that the Navy, rather than the Army, 
previous ll be the source of the greatest man-pow- 
on issue. § quests in the future. 

t turned §Efect on the draft. As a result of the 
vr 1,100,- F" Man-power schedules, the Army and 
ed by af’ will need only about 1,827,000 addi- 
action is P2#! men during the coming 12 months 
he situa- # @chieve their present goals. This pre- 







he inter- {'S 4 new outlook for the various groups 
ee draft-age men. Here is the line-up as it 


bpears today: 


Tr period, : ‘ , 
' It-year-olds: This group will furnish 
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most of the new men in the future. About 
100,000 youths become 18, and subject to 
the draft, each month. That is 1,200,000 
a vear. At least 80 per cent, or 900,000, are 
expected to pass all tests and enter the 
armed forces. So from this group alone the 
get half of their re- 
quirements during the coming year. 

18-to-25: Additional thousands, now de- 
ferred, will be drawn from this group. A 
new rule limits to six months occupational 
deferment of non-fathers 18 to 25 years of 
age in all but very exceptional cases. 

Farmers: At least a few of the 650,000 
single men deferred to work on farms will 
be called to the colors in the future. Draft 
boards already are eying with suspicion 
some of the thousands of men who recent- 
ly have left factories for the comparative 
security of farm work. 

j-F: Finally, thousands of the 2,800,000 
men deferred for physical reasons are ex- 
pected to be drawn back into the draft 
pool. The Navy has lowered its physical 
requirements and Selective Service offi- 
cials are urging draft boards to go back 
through the list to pick up men with minor 
defects. For example, studies indicate that 
20 per cent of the 200,000 men rejected for 
heart disorders can be used in one way or 
another. ; 

Fathers: When the foregoing classes are 
subtracted from the needs of the forces for 
the next 12 months, the number of fathers 
probably required to meet the goals is seen 
to be lower than had been expected. Even 
on the basis of maximum figures for the 


services can almost 


SLOWDOWN IN THE DRAFT 


Greater Use of Air Power Cuts Army’s Need for Men to Invade Europe 


Army, probably not more than 500,000 
fathers—one out of every 10 deferred for 
dependency alone—will have to be-drafted 
in 1943. It is not impossible that the 
reduction in the Army’s stated objectives 
might amount to as much as 
hundred thousand. 

Labor draft. Against the background of 
these facts, the need for a universal draft 
to meet labor shortages, a distinct possi- 


several 


bility a year ago, would appear to be lim- 
ited. The squeeze on industry’s man power 
is almost certain to remain very tight, 
especially so far as younger men are con- 
cerned. But the pressure for men already 
has passed its peak and is due to ease 
very rapidly as the armed forces approach 
full mobilization. 

The final “if. In fact, the nation ap- 
parently is weathering the strain on its 
man-power reserves better than was first 
expected. So far as military requirements 
for men are concerned, the only big re- 
maining “if” concerns combat losses. 

If they rise far above the number ex- 
pected, all existing man-power calculations 
could be forced out of line. Losses of the 
Army and Navy have run below expecta- 
tions, the killed, wounded and captured 
totaling only 87,304. That is a respective 
loss of about nine-tenths of 1 per cent of 
the Army’s strength and approximately 1 
per cent of the Navy’s. The extent of 
losses in the future can only be estimated; 
their effect on man-power reserves is the 
final big “if” underlying all man-power 
calculations during wartime. 
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A Front in Balkans Soon? 


Battle of Islands as First Step 


Strategic Importance of Eastern Mediterranean to Allied Advance 


Use of Dodecanese 
as steppingstones 
to European mainland 


Italy’s little-known Dodecanese Islands 
suddenly may take on a real interest for 
Americans. These islands are in the East- 
ern Mediterranean, far from Sicily and 
Sardinia and Corsica where U.S. bombers 
today are seeking again to find whether 
an enemy can be bombed into surrender. 

The Dodecanese are the easternmost 
outposts of all that remains of Italy’s 
empire. They are vitally important in op- 
erations that involve the clearing of the 
Mediterranean. They and the other islands 
to the north are steppingstones that lead to 
one invasion route into Europe. These 
island groups in the Aegean. Sea between 
Greece and Turkey are the key to open- 
ing of a route into the Black Sea by which 
Russia might be supplied. 

The Dodecancse Islands themselves offer 
bases for a bombing attack on the Ru- 
manian oil fields, on which Germany de- 
pends for nearly half her oil. A successful 
bombing offensive there would rank with 
the campaign against the Ruhr as an effort 
to bomb Germany out of the war. 

Ancient battlefields. So it may not be 
long before Americans are fighting in a 
part of the world that has been making 
history for 3,000 years. The Dodecanese 
Islands bear the scars of many wars. 

Today, the battle of islands that goes 
on around the clock, closer and closer to 
Italy, shows signs of spreading to the 
Eastern Mediterranean. U.S. and British 
bombers have been occasionally attacking 
shipping and bases in the Aegean Sea. 

These moves look like the beginning of a 
new line of Allied attack upon the soft 
underbelly of Europe. It is possible that 
American land and sea forces later may 
be employed on big-scale amphibious opera- 
tions in the Dodecanese, although the 
largest forces known to be within invasion 
distance right now are British. 

In any event, the Dodecanese are in the 
path of what may become the second of 
two big military movements to invade 
Southern Europe. The first of these thrusts, 
already well defined by the air offensive, 
points northeastward across Sicily and 
Italy and across the Adriatic toward Yugo- 
slavia and Germany. The second thrust, 
just barely getting started, points north- 
westward into the Balkans. 
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Together, these thrusts may become the 
pincers of Allied campaigns that will try 
to cut off the whole Balkan area from Ger- 
many. The chance of a flare-up of war in 
the Balkans calls attention to the many 
ways in which the Dodecanese Islands fit 
into the military aims which the Allies very 
well may have in mind. 

The Dodecanese. At the crossroads of 
the sea lanes between three continents, the 
Dodecanese Islands for centuries have felt 
the ebb and flow of the tides of war. They 
were and are inhabited by seagoing people, 
mostly Greeks, who make their living as 
sponge fishermen and sailors. The wars of 
the Phoenicians, the Romans, and _ the 
Greeks surged around them. The Islands 
have been held by the Genoese, Venetians, 


Burck in Chicago Times 
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HIS LAST FOXHOLE 


Turks and by the Italians. 

Most of the islands lie close to the Turk- 
ish mainland, the straggling tops of sub- 
merged hills. The group actually numbers 
thirteen, although Dodecanese is the Greek 
name of twelve islands. 

The Italians have strongly fortified the 
large and populous Rhodes, which lies close 
to the Turkish shoreline that swings north- 
ward toward the Dardanelles. Whereas the 
other islands lie north of Rhodes, Scar- 
panto and two small islands lie southwest, 
steppingstones on the way to Crete. 

A look at the map shows how the Dodec- 


anese may serve the military aims of ty 
Allies. It also shows why an Allied attad 
probably would be pointed at Rhodes. 

The base of attack. The Allies ha 
strong forces in Egypt, in Syria, and j 
other parts of the Middle East. Thus thd 
have powerful bases from which to lau 
an attack toward the Dodecanese. 7 

The Ninth and Tenth British armig 
under Gen. Sir Henry Maitland Wilsq 
are in training in that part of the worl 
Fighting French forces are in Syria. 
Ninth U.S. Army Air Force under Mg 
Gen. Lewis H. Brereton is based in Egy 
American technical and service forces 
stationed in the area. 

So much for the mainland bases. The 4 
lies have an island base nearer to Rhodes, 

Cyprus. The large British-owned isl 
of Cyprus lies on the way toward Rhod 
Powerful sea and air forces are based th 
These could become the nucleus of an x 
vasion force against Rhodes. 

Rhodes, manned by strong forces of Itd 
ians and by detachments of German figh' 
planes and dive bombers, would be a h 
nut to crack after a jump over water 
more than 250 miles from Cyprus. 

But, if and when Rhodes should fall, 
valuable base for thrusts in several dire 
tions would be in the hands of the Alli 

Crete. This mountainous island, bristli 
with defenses installed since Germany 
it from the British in May, 1941, is the mai 
barrier to Allied invasion of the Balk 

But, from Rhodes, Crete could be by 
passed or it could be made the object 
direct attack, whichever plan the Alb 
might choose. If the by-pass strategy w 
used, the Allies would push northward, i 
land by island, through the Dodeca 
and on toward the Balkans. In this wa 
military men say Crete could be flank 
Once outflanked, Crete could be attack 
directly at the Allies’ leisure. The 
step would be an attempt to capt 
Scarpanto Island on the way. 

The object of by-passing Crete wo 
be to hasten the launching of an_ Alli 
push into the Balkans. bal 

Salonika. One historic invasion row 
into the Balkans lies up the Vardar Rive 
Valley from Salonika. That is the rout 
the British used successfully in 1918, wh 
the collapse of Bulgaria and - Austr 
heralded Germany’s defeat in the war. 

Salonika lies only a little more th 
400 miles to the northwest from the Dodee 
anese Islands. The shipping in Saloni 
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harbor already has been under Allied air 
attack. The Greeks are confident that some 
day an Allied invasion armada will come 
stcaming into Salonika harbor. But there 
will be important work to do in the air 
before that day comes. The Dodecanese 
Islands would be unsinkable aircraft car- 
riers for that work. 

Rumanian oil. Every jcmp northward 
that the Allies might make in invasion of 
the Dodecanese would put them in a 
stronger position for bombing campaign 
against Germany’s most important single 
source of petroleum. 

That source is the Rumanian oil field 
near Ploesti. Germany now must depend 
on this field to supply a large part of the 
needs of her armies in Russia and the Bal- 
kans. The Germans fell short of getting 
the big Russian oil field in the Caucasus at 
Baku. They fell short of the Russian field 
at Grozny. They were thrown out of the 
Maikop field by the Russians. This leaves 
the Germans their Rumanian supply, what 
oil they can get from the smaller fields in 
Hungary and in Poland, and the output of 
synthetic plants in Germany that are mak- 
ing oil from coal. These latter plants are 
now under increasing bombing attack. 

The whole situation makes the Rumani- 
an fields, supplying nearly half of all Ger- 
many’s remaining supply, an Achilles heel 
for the German war machine. Not only 
the Rumanian fields and the personnel 
working them, but also the refineries, are 
exposed to bombing attack. 

It is practicable for Flying Fortresses, 
Liberators and British Lancaster bombers 
to make the 1,200-mile round-trip flight 
between the Dodecanese Islands and the 
Ploesti oil fields. And if once the Allies are 
established in the Dodecanese, they will 
be pushing forward, getting closer bases, 
and doing other important jobs. 

New air test coming. A struggle for air 
bases would see the Allies fighting their 
way northward with big and important 
Italian-held islands, including Khios and 
Mytilene, in their path. Each island is a 
base for German and Italian warplanes. 

So it appears that the expected thrust 
by the Allies into the region will mean a 
new and critical test for the air power of 
Germany and her Italian consort. The 
German air force already is waging a los- 
ing fight over Germany’s own soil, over 
the Russian front and over Sicily and 
Italy. And now, before long, the waning 
German air force probably is going to be 
forced to defend a fourth front or leave it. 

The Allies never will start this new air 
war until they feel sure of their ability to 
win it. And, if they win, they will have, 
begun the process of invasion of the Bal- 
kans. One big question mark will remain, 
but an Allied air victory may help supply 
the answer even to that riddle. 

Turkey. The Turk today is the mystery 
man of the prospective war in the Balkans. 
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Turkey thus far skillfully has stayed neu- 
tral. Her long-time interests, however, are 
thought by Allied officials to be tied up 
with the United Nations. If Turkey should 
come into the war at the right moment to 
set the currents of victory racing against 
Germany, Turkey would be assured of a 
powerful place at the peace table. Her in- 
terests in the Dardanelles would be secure. 

A decisive Allied victory in the air over 
the Aegean Sea might turn out to be the 


one factor that would swing Turkey into 
the war on the Allied side. Turkey has a 
strong land army of 750,000 men. But, in 
the air, she has been weak and vulnerable 
So Allied mastery of the air close to 
Turkey might be for her a signal. And, if 
Turkey should come in, the eastern pincer 
of the Allies’ Balkan campaign would be 
greatly strengthened. 

Signs indicate that the Balkans, seething 
within, are in the path of big forces. 
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Where Americans Fight: 
World as a Battlegroun 


Nation’s Sea, Land and Air Forces Now Flying 
Stars and Stripes Over 56 Far-Flung Outposts 


2,000,000 men, backed 
by planes and ships, 
advance toward victory 


The map on the cover tells the story 
of American power—in the air, on sea and 
land—on the march around the world. It 
shows American flags flying high at 56 
places outside the United States. Those 
flags cover a lot of territory for a nation 
where “isolationism” still makes headlines. 

Here is the story that goes with the 
flags. It shows how U.S. power is making 
itself felt from Alaska to Surinam. It is 
the background for victories that may 
take the flag to still more distant places 
before the Fourth of July, 1944. 

First, look at the Atlantic front. Not so 
very long ago, the chain of island bases 
from Burmuda to Trinidad off our Eastern 
coast excited the public imagination. To- 
day, Americans operate from 20 major 
bases scattered from one end of the At- 
lantic to the other. One arm reaches out 
to the north, from Newfoundland across 
to Britain; another, from Florida down 
through Brazil and on across to Africa. 
Along these routes flows every day a con- 
stantly growing stream of planes and sup- 
plies for Britain, Africa, India. And from 
these bases every day scores of U.S. planes 
and ships fan out to guard the shipping 
lanes, making the Atlantic today far safer 
for Allied ships than it ever has been in 
three years of war. 

Then, in Britain. A year ago, the first 
few American troops were settling down in 
Britain. The Eighth Air Force took over 
its first all-American airport early in July, 
celebrated the Fourth by making the first 
American raid on Europe in this war. 

Now, the British Isles teem with Ameri- 
can soldiers. The base in Northern Ireland 
is one of the major naval bases of the 
world. The Eighth Air Force, twice as big 
in June as it was in March and due to 
double again by October, is raiding Ger- 
many with hundreds of four-motored 
bombers. It has brought Allied air superi- 
ority over Germany up to four to one. 
And now the Germans can only sit and 
take it—possibly not much past another 
winter. 

Down in Africa. A U.S. Army and two 
Air Forces are standing poised along the 
Northern rim of Africa. Their outposts 
have reached Pantelleria and other Medi- 
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terranean isles, almost within sight of 
Italy. The Navy has set up an operating 
base on the Atlantic side of French West 
Africa. Army ground troops and air squad- 
rons are in position at posts and airfields 
scattered down along the Western coast 


of Africa, from French Morocco to the 
Belgian Congo. And all across Central 


African jungles, over a network of air 
lines, goes a constant Army aerial traffic 
in planes and supplies headed for the 
Middle East and India. 

In Eastern Africa, the assembly shops 
at Eritrea and in Egypt are stocking up 
the’ Allied forces for the next big offensive 
northward. 

Across to Asia. Just across the Red 
Sea, in fran and Iraq, thousands of Ameri- 
can soldier-technicians unload ships, oper- 
ate factories, run motor convoy routes 
and railroads leading up to the Caspian 
Sea. They are moving countless tons of 
American armored vehicles, food, clothing, 
munitions into Russia. 

And into India. Ports of faraway India 
are busy with ships unloading American 
soldiers and equipment for the offensive, 
which may not be far away, against the 
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GENERAL MARSHALL _ 
« « «. we cover a lot of territory 
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Japanese in Burma. The airfields, plang 
and pilots of the Tenth American Aj 
Force have been there long before them 
From their fields every flying day rig 
transports loaded with munitions, medi. 
cines and weapons for beleaguered China 

China. Across the mountains in Chung 
king, American fliers of the Fourteenth 
Air Force await the day when they cap 
launch a real attack on Japan’s armies jp 
China and eventually her cities at home 
A bare start now is being made. The 
Fourteenth only recently began to ge 
the heavy bombers it needs. 

The Southwest Pacific. The flags plant. 
ed north of Australia tell the story o 
Allied advances in this area during the 
last 12 months. Guadalcanal, New Guinea 
the Russell Islands, all show Americar 
flags where none had been before. Othe 
American bases are scattered through th 
islands flanking Australia to the eastward 
—the New Hebrides, New Caledonia, Fij 
Islands, New Zealand, Samoa, the Elli¢ 
group. When the last card in the Pacif 
war is played, the United States will k 
established at all the strategic points in 
the area—and the Navy already has ap 
nounced its intentions of keeping some 
of them. 

The Central Pacific. In this area, alon 
out of all the rest of the world, the fla 
does not fly today in places where it one 
marked U.S. occupation. Wake, Guam{ 
and the Philippines may be ours again 
before another July 4. The attack to tak 
them back may be launched from th 
screen of U.S. bases, including Midway 
Palmyra, Johnston Island, Hawaii. 

The Aleutians. Kiska is the only Japa 
nese position left in these islands, one year 
after the Japanese first moved in. Kisks 
probably won’t be Japanese very mueh 
longer, and its airfields some day may bk 
the take-off point for U.S. bombers a 
their way down to Japan’s back door vis 
the Kurile Islands. Meanwhile, U.S. force 
are getting supplies sent over the nev 
Alean motor highway from the State d 
Washington through Canada. The Nav 
has just set up a new division of its aeria 
transport service so that men and supplies 
can be flown in increasing numbers to 
Alaska. And Alaska’s importance as 4 
funnel for aid to Russia is growing daily 

So, all around the globe, Americat 
expeditionary forces are in action. Thei 
growing power, and the increasing strength 
of Britain, makes all the world today look 
bright with victory. Already around 
2,000,000 fighting men are at their posts 
outside the country. Backing them up @ 
the year ahead will be Air Forces drawing 
on production of 115,000 planes; a Navy 
three to four times as powerful as its 
strongest adversary; and an Army that, 
according to Chief of Staff George ¢ 
Marshall, is past its adolescent stage and 
ready for decisive action. 
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FOOD SCARCITY AMID PLENTY 


Production Breaking Records While Civilian Shortages Persist 


Government's regulations 
on prices and distribution 
blamed by industry leaders 


This country is facing widespread food 
scarcity in the midst of plenty. Danger 
that 1943 might prove to be a year of 
low production of food 
relieved by excellent weather. 
Again, as in 1942, food is being produced 
in great abundance. But scarcities are 
becoming more acute in consumer supplies 
of important foods. 

So a question has arisen as to what is 
widening the gap between the production 
and the consumption of food in the United 
States. Right some of the most 
heated controversies in the Government 
center on that question. Here is a glimpse 
of the two sides of the food situation that 
have pushed the question forward. 

The production side. This year, Amer- 
ican farmers expect to produce for slaugh- 
ter 30,000,000 head of beef cattle, which 
is 2,500,000 head more than were slaugh- 
tered last year; 100,000,000 head of hogs, 
a 20 per cent jump above last year’s 
record output; and 24,000,000 head of 
sheep and lambs, somewhat less than the 
1942 record. 

Then, in addition, the farmers have 
built up the dairy cow population to 
27,000,000 head, which is another record. 
These cows are expected to make possible 
the production of 119,000,000,000 pounds 
of milk, or about as much as the a'l-time 


now has been 


growing 


now 


of butter, a huge supply; and 1,000,000,000 
pounds of cheese, which is less than the 
1942 output,* but 20 per cent more than 
production in 1940. 

Then, too, the farmers expect to break 
two more records this year with produc- 
tion of 5,545,000,000 dozen eggs and 
4,000,000,000 pounds of chicken. 

Finally, there are on hand the reserves 
left out of the 3,000,000,000-bushel corn 
crop and 1,000,000,000-bushel wheat crop 
of 1942. And recent rains in dry places and 
receding of waters from flooded areas have 
brought good prospects for crops and 
pastures this year. 

So the production side of the picture is 
one of abundance. But something happens 
to the supplies of food on the way to the 
consumers. The other side of the picture 
is much different. 

The consumption side. Cattle market- 
ings recently have slumped. Cattle are 
backing up on the farms. In some places 
meat-packing plants are closing. 
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—Wide World 
CHAMPION PRODUCTION 
«more on the hoof than on the table 


Beef is scarce at the retail counters. All 
meat supplies are short of the amounts 
that were available to consumers in 1942. 

Corn, abundant in the crib, is scarce on 
the market. Dairymen and other cattle 
feeders can’t buy it. Corn-processing plants 
are suspending operations for lack of grain. 

Milk supplies are short in some cities 
and nationwide rationing is in prospect. 

Egg supplies are dwindling. To ration 
or not to ration is an official question. 

Chickens have vanished from the retail 
markets for weeks at a time. 

Consumers are getting less than four- 
fifths of their usual supplies of butter and 
cheese. There have been many other short- 
ages, including a temporary potato famine. 

So scarcity on the consumption side of 


the picture stands out in sharp contrast to - 


abundance on the production side. That 
contrast is back of the present struggle in 
Washington to shape the Government’s 
wartime policies as to food. 

The fight over food policy. It is con- 
tended in Washington that two causes are 
cutting down the flow of food from pro- 
ducers to consumers. One cause is the 
large food purchases by the Government 
for the American armed forces and for 
Lend-Lease supplies for this country’s al- 
lies, amounting to about one-fourth of the 
food supply. As to these purchases, there is 
no dispute. So the controversy centers on 
what is regarded as tite second factor. 

This factor is said to be the manner in 
which the Government is regulating the 


prices and the distribution of food. The 
Government in its price regulations, now is 
substituting the individual judgment of 
officials for the determination of price by 
supply and demand in the market place. 

The general complaint is that official 
price regulations often defeat the Govern- 
ment’s own purposes as to the production 
and distribution of food. This complaint 
comes from the country’s big food-distri- 
bution industry, which includes meat 
packers, millers, canners, bakers, packaged 
food manufacturers, creameries, cheese 
makers, milk distributors, grocers and trans- 
portation lines. The con?plaint in detail: 

Troubles laid to ceilings. Price ceilings 
holding down the price of corn enable 
farmers to earn unusual returns by feeding 
corn to hogs. One result is the inability 
of corn-processing plants to buy corn, 
forcing them to close down. Another result 
is an increase in the hog population to 
numbers that officials doubt can be main- 
tained. A third result is rapid disappear- 
ance of this country’s reserve of feed corn. 
A fourth result is the inability of dairy- 
men to buy corn to produce milk, although 
milk is needed more than pork as food. 

Price ceilings are blamed for huge black 
markets in meat and poultry. The price 
ceiling on potatoes, without any rationing 
to take the place of high prices as a check 
upon consumption, is regarded as the rea- 
son why consumers ate up available potato 
supplies so quickly last spring. Officials 
believe the present backup of beef cattle 
on farms will be followed by a rush of 
cattle to market later. 

Thus, price ceilings are blamed for up- 
setting the orderly flow of commodities to 
market, and for causing a succession of 
gluts and shortages. 

The problem remains. This dispute 
over price ceilings is the background of 
the recent fights in Congress to head off 
price roll-backs through the use of sub- 
sidies. It also is the background of a 
cleavage in the President’s official family. 

One group of officials, including James 
F. Byrnes, Fred M. Vinson and Prentiss 
M. Brown, would use price-roll-backs pri- 
marily to combat inflation. Another group, 
including Chester C. Davis, War Food Ad- 
ministrator, would use price regulations 
primarily to encourage production and 
distribution of food. 

The underlying problem apparently is 
here to stay for the duration of the war. 
That problem is to get wartime controls 
that will restrain inflation and still make 
possible the production and distribution of 
food to meet the nation’s needs. 
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MEANING OF STRIKE CRACKDOWN 


Forecast of Turning Point in Government Attitude Toward Unio 


Effect of the law 
on relations between 
employers and workers 


This country has a definite war strike 
first time. This policy is 
written by Congress in the Connally-Smith 
Act, over the protest of the President. 

President 
toing the measure were given short shrift 
Eleven minutes after the 
message was read in the Senate, members 
voted 56 to 25 to override the veto. There 
was no debate—only a motion by Sena- 
tor Connally (Dem.), of Texas, seconded 
by Senator Hatch (Dem.), of New Mexi- 
co. Two hours later the House completed 
action. 

The swift reply by Congress to the Presi- 
dent marks the first piece of antilabor 
legislation to be approved in ten years. It 
may mark a turning point in Government 
attitude toward unions. In any case, labor 
leaders now are warned what to expect in 
the event of future labor disputes. 

In ordinary disputes: Present procedure 
is followed, with either the Conciliation 
Service or the War Labor Board taking 
charge. The War Labor Board, however, 
gets increased authority, since witnesses 
now can be compelled to appear. John L. 
Lewis thus no longer can ignore a sum- 
mons from WLB, as he has done in the 
pending coal dispute. 

In the event of strike threats: Union 
representatives must notify the Govern- 
ment that a strike threatens. They also 
must refrain from striking for 30 days, 
during which time Government officials 
are to attempt a settlement. After the 
30-day period, and before a strike, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board is to take a 
secret strike ballot. If the majority votes 
to strike, the Federal Government pre- 
sumably will take over the plant.. Any 
violation of this procedure renders unions 
and strikers subject to employer suits for 
damages. 

If a strike occurs or threatens: The 
Government can seize the strike-bound 
plant, and the real teeth of the anti-strike 
law can begin to bite. Workers are to re- 
turn to work under conditions prevailing 
before the strike. If they continue to hold 
out, they can be fined up to $5,000 and 
imprisoned up to a year. 

Then, within 60 days after production 
returns to normal, the Government is ob- 
ligated to return the property to its owners. 
This provision may stymie John L. Lewis’s 


policy for the 


Roosevelt’s reasons for ve- 


in both houses. 
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Labor WWoole 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 0 


apparent maneuver to keep the Govern- 
ment in control of coal mines for the dura- 
tion of the war. 

Also, unions may not make any contri- 
butions to political campaigns as long as 
lasts. This provision may have an 
effect on the 1944 campaign chests. 

This, in brief, is the solution advanced 
by Congress for dealing with a war strike 
situation that had been growing steadily 
before Mr. Lewis per- 
mitted his miners to shut down the na- 
tion’s coal pits. President Roosevelt and 
union leaders doubt that the measure will 
bring labor peace to the country. 

The President’s objections centered on 
the strike-notice and 30-day cooling-off 


war 


more acute even 
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—Harris & Ewing 


REPRESENTATIVE SMITH 

His bill is law 

period. He told the Congress in his mes- 
sage that, if it were not for this provision, 
and the ban on political contributions, he 
would have accepted the bill. 

Reasons for the President’s opposition 
are these: 

Strike-notice requirements “would 
force a labor leader who is trying to 
prevent a strike, in accordance with 
his no-strike pledge, to give the no- 
tice which would cause the taking of 
a strike ballot and might actually 
precipitate a strike. In wartime we 
cannot sanction strikes with or with- 
out notice.” 

The strike ballot require- 
ment “would open the whole con- 


secret 
























troversy over ‘bargaining units,’ 
fruitful source of controversy 
bitter jurisdictional strike.” 
“Far from discouraging © str 
these provisions would stimulate 
bor unrest and give Government 
tion to strike agitations.” 
“The thirty days allowed bef 
the strike vote is taken under 
ernment auspices might well become 
boiling period instead of a cooli 
period.” 

The Presidents alternative to the 
gressional formula was a_ work-or: 
policy to result from a change in the 
lective Service Act to permit drafti 
strikers up to 65 years of age. Pres 
bly, strikers then would be assigned 
work at war jobs. 

This suggestion got a cool recepti 
Congress. The House Military A 
Committee already has buried a nu 
of similar proposals. Chief objection 
peared to be that the Army would bey 
as a penal institution for striking w 
men. 

Other stumbling blocks to applica 
of the President’s solution also could 
rates of pay for drafted workers, Gow 
ment allotments for their dependents, 
Government hospitalization and mej 
care for the ills of the older drafted q 

A third alternative suggested in 
President’s message was a universal ser 
act. This proposal already has 
shelved in House and Senate with 
pigeonholing of the Austin-Wadsw 
National Service Bill. Essentially, 
bill applies the Selective Service pring 
to all able-bodied men jn the populai 
giving Government the power to aa 
them to jobs. 

Future labor policy, however, now 
pears to be clear. Congress is on req 
as opposing any strikes in war — 
is prepared to take action to stop t 
The map, showing the original vote on 
antistrike law, reveals the widespread 
tribution of the sentiment expressed 
Senators and Representatives. Hene 
the Connally-Smith Act falls short 
reaching its objective, prospects are 4 
more teeth will be inserted quickly. 

The votes in House and Senate, m 
over, reveals the coalition in Congress 4 
now opposes the President. Senators 
defeated the veto hailed principally 
the solid Democratic South and Re 
can States. The roll call in the H 
showed again that, at least where 
policy is concerned, the South and 
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SENTIMENT ON ANTISTRIKE LEGISLATION 


As Expressed by Vote in Both Houses 
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THIS WAS CONGRESS’S ORIGINAL STAND. THE PRESIDENT VETOED. CONGRESS THEN OVERRODE 


Midwest cannot be counted on to follow 
the leadership of the President. 


Challenge to WLB. Adoption of the 
Connally-Smith antistrike law found the 
President still confronted with a double- 
edged challenge to the authority of the 
War Labor Board. 

John L. Lewis last week still was ignor- 
ing a Board order to continue his contract 
with coal operators for two years and to 
conclude a no-strike agreement in that 
document. At the same time, the United 
States Gypsum Co. was refusing to com- 
ply with a WLB order to sign a mainte- 
nance-of-membership checkoff agreement 
with a CIO union at its Warren, Ohio, 
plant. 

The President thus was faced squarely 
with the problem of equal treatment for 
parties who appear before the Board. Em- 
ployers who refuse to comply with WLB 
orders have had their plants seized. The 
antistrike measure, however, fails to point 
a clear path on dealings with stubborn 
unions. 

The WLB is understood to have recom- 
mended vigorous action against the mine 
workers, extending even to cancellation of 
the checkoff, impounding of the union’s 
treasury and prosecution of Mr. Lewis. 
Meanwhile, WLB is delaying any recom- 
mendations in the U.S. Gypsum case. 

Some direct action against the union ap- 
pears to be in order, otherwise the Gov- 
ernment’s labor policy will appear to pen- 
alize employers for the violations of either 
management or labor. This explains why 
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the War Labor Board is delaying action 
against the Gypsum Co. Sewell Avery, 
head of the concern, already has appeared 
before the Board on the same issue, when 
Montgomery Ward & Co., which he also 
heads, was involved. In that case, the 
company twice was ordered by the Presi- 
dent to assent to union maintenance. 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR CONNALLY 
His motion carried 


Wages. Evidence of an Administration 
policy to deny all wage increases possible 
comes from Fred M. Vinson, director of 
the Office of Economic Stabilization, in his 
first major decision. 

Mr. Vinson vetoed a recommendation of 
an emergency board for an 8-cent-an-hour 
wage increase to nonoperating employes of 
the railroads. Railroad unions had asked 
for a 20-cent increase, got the 8-cent recom- 
mendation to correct inequalities. 

The veto caught the unions by surprise, 
since they thought they had White House 
support not only for the general increase, 
but also for another 
crease, which would result from payment 
for time and a half for eight hours of 
work each week. The railroad employes 
work a 48-hour week on straight time. 

The Vinson again raised the 
question of wages as opposed to living 
WLB’s “little steel” formula, which 
has become a guidepost of wage policy, is 
based upon the theory that workers are 
entitled to 15 per cent higher wage rates 
than they were getting on Jan. 1, 1941. 

Living costs, however, appear to have 
outrun the formula. Latest Bureau of 
Labor Statistics data show food costs to 
be rising at the rate of 20 per cent a year 
and the general cost of living to be 24.1 
per cent above the January 1941, level. 

These figures point up the present dis- 
pute over price roll-backs and subsidies in 
Congress. Labor leaders are threatening 
to blow the lid off wage controls unless the 
ceiling is clamped down more tightly on 
prices, particularly food prices. 


6-cent-an-hour in- 


decision 


costs. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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We talk glibly of the better world that’s coming 
after the war—of the peace that’s to be practical, 
definitive, enduring. 

But we belie our capacity to make or keep the 
peace abroad when we so signally fail to keep the 
peace at home. 

For there’s a war going on here in America—a war 
between classes, between economic groups, and even 
between white and colored races. We have allowed 
this war to develop before our very eyes. We have 
been indifferent to the remedies of reason and the 
processes of reconciliation. We are already at the 
stage of coercion—the use of the club. 

There comes a time always in human friction when 
as a last resort physical force must be used, when men 
must be jailed for their disobedience to law and their 
disregard of the rules of an ordered society, especially 
in wartime. But we too often forget the circumstances 
that lead up to such a climax and we too often con- 
done the gross negligence which permits factors of hu- 
man friction to reach the point of violence. 

Two flagrant examples of our incapacity to govern 
our passions, our greeds, our prides, our quest for in- 
dividual power in public and private precincts are 
before us. 

The race riots in Detroit and the coal miners’ con- 
troversy with the Administration are, respectively, the 
products of the same thing—the assumption that basic 
problems can be ignored or side-stepped or that they 
will be remedied by makeshift solutions or by drifting 
along in the hope that they will solve themselves. 

Both episodes have interfered with the war effort. 

The race clashes in Detroit have resulted in intimida- 
tion and the absence from the war factories of many 
thousands of negroes whose presence in the war plants 
is more essential than ever in these days of manpower 
shortage. Also the coal which has not been dug these 
past few weeks is an irreparable loss. Steel furnaces 
have had to curtail operations. Vital war materials 
cannot be fabricated without coal. 
USE OF COERCION jf tasting value if the only 
a caer cena thing we can do about it is na 
send Federal troops to Detroit 
to patrol the streets or bayonets to the mines to prod 
workers into digging coal. 

That is the way of coercion. It is the way that Hit- 
ler has had to use to mobilize forced labor or to com- 


THE WAR THAT NOBODY WINS ta 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 

















pel oppressed races to accept his edicts. It is not 
American concept nor an American practice. We m 
even at this critical stage of both controversies & 
amine our course of action leading up to these upri 
ings and see if somewhere in their evolution we do n 
perceive the true answer for the future. For if the onl 
answer we know of at home is to shoot down our o 
people or to put them into jail or sentence them to 
“drafted” for refusing to work, then we have not co 
much further than the exponents of dictatorial acti 
abroad. They abandoned reason early in the ga 
They impatiently declared that no international proc 
ess would give them economic relief because there w 
no equitable distribution of the world’s resources an¢ 
materials. So they embraced war—the weapons ¢ 
murder—as presumably the only way open to the 


to follow such totalitarian leadership on the road 
war, the ways of force and tyranny were impo 
from within. 


WE MUST MEET 


ahie ae ekeae problems on the basis of reason} m 
and equity? Shall we with ant 

impatient and impulsive policy apply the whip or the g¢ 
club in order to achieve an all-out effort in the fac§ 4 
tories or in the mines? H 
But we cannot apply the processes of reason unles} B 
the people who come forward to apply those processef ¥ 
are themselves above suspicion and above reproach 
We cannot play politics with national policy and ex 
pect the victims to accept the exhortations or appeals 
or even the orders of an administration that does no . 
face reality or the factor of equal sacrifice with the p 
grim courage necessary in time of war. C 
It is most unfortunate that economic ideologies} a 
which have separated group from group in peacetime] g 
are carried on through the war. It is unfortunate that} t 
public policy is still so largely influenced by the sameje 
cliques of young men in the New Deal who have been} b 
intolerant of the rights of minorities, who have in-+Jh 
sisted that political might makes right or that courts} 
must abandon precedent and tradition to carry on the}t 
“Roosevelt revolution” begun in March 1933. It isft 
they who frankly say that so-called New Deal reform} \ 
must go on even during war. I 
This is unfortunate, but it is not more so than the{! 
attitude of those conservatives whose only answer toa]! 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 











strike problem is bayonets and whose only answer to 
world peace is to call for the imprisonment of the Ger- 
“Iman people in a huge concentration camp for a life- 
time—as if that is not the very way to breed the sul- 
lenness of revenge and to bring once more a desperate 
resort to violence and war. 

No one should mistakenly infer from the foregoing 
that, when the climax has come and all other means 
have failed, physical force should not be employed. 
On the contrary, the right of self-preservation com- 
mands the State to make war and to punish for trea- 
son and to impose even the death penalty on those 
citizens who sabotage or betray the nation’s military 
effort in war. 

This is rather a plea, on the other hand, that we 
should not gloss over our own mistakes and accept 
carelessly the view that all means of reconciliation 
have been tried and exhausted just because a problem 
becomes delicate or even exasperating. 

The first requisite to the effective use of reason is 
common honesty. The political mind which by the 
clever use of phrases or the stratagems of legislative 
maneuver transfers culpability to others while failing 
to examine his own betrayal of trust merely sows the 
seeds of fratricide. History shows that vacillation at 
‘}the top merely accelerates the fatal day of disunion. 

How many historians have pointed out that but for 
| unles§ Buchanan’s vacillation we might have avoided the 
ocesst§ War Between the States! 
proach The President of the United 


MINORITY GROUPS 
d 
ind ex DOMINATE POLICY States happens at the moment 


appeals to be burdened with the biggest 
oes naif OF GOVERNMENT task in all history. He must su- 
ith the pervise the military as well as the economic fronts. 
On the military side, he has wisely relied on the Army 
ologies§ and Navy chiefs. On the economic side, he has dele- 
icetime] gated authority to subordinates chosen not for compe- 
te thatf tence but for adaptability to presidential desires. Oth- 
€ same} er vital home front matters he has retained in his own 
ye beet} hands. On these he has permitted advisers to influence 
ave in} him who do not have the confidence of the country. 
courts} He has stubbornly clung to the notion that because 
on the} they are his personal friends they are the most compe- 
. It isftent people in America to do all-important jobs in 
reform wartime. The over-riding of his veto of the anti-strike 
bill by both houses of Congress last Friday reflects a 
an the{ loss of confidence in the President’s judgment by our 
er to 4] national legislature. 








Race riots and labor disturbances mar our national unity at home—We must sx 
not give way to violence because we become impatient with the slower 
processes of reason—The need for voluntarism rather than coercion. 


Mr. Roosevelt has allowed labor policy to be kicked 
around in a number of Government agencies. He 
started out last January to fight John L. Lewis. He 
allowed the latter to become the dramatic symbol of 
a deep-seated opposition. And Lewis fought back. The 
President bungled the inflation problem and victim- 
ized many workers by his clumsy “hold-the-line” ex- 
ecutive order. Governmental policies were framed 
more with an idea of putting Lewis in a hole than of 
doing what was right for the miners or other workers. 
The result has been one morass after another for the 
Administration. The so-called anti-inflation policy is 
a record of blundering. The roll-back in prices, dic- 
tated by the CIO, is a glaring example of how na- 
tional policy is influenced by what will placate certain 
groups instead of what is in the public interest. 
CONSCIENCE, NOT There must be sacrifice. It is in- 

evitable. But it will not come 
GREED, SHOULD BE with flag-waving or dictatorial 
NATION’S GUIDE : : 

orders from on high. To win 
trust, to instill faith, there must be in one’s own be- 
havior the mark of exemplary devotion to duty and 
the dictates of a conscience untouched by private am- 
bition or greed or selfishness. 

We are being tested. The race riots in Detroit and 
the uprisings in the coal fields tell a story of aroused 
passions and mistrust, prejudice and a burning sense 
of injustice and discrimination. Our reply must not be 
in kind. We must retrace our steps. 

Let labor policy be made by those who in Govern- 
ment today understand labor best. 

Let Congress aid in giving law and authority where 
respect for the processes of law must be observed if 
we are to be a government of laws instead of a govern- 
ment of men. 

Let us not try with the problem of color and social 
assimilation in the factories to achieve in the haste 
and under the tension of war what it takes time, un- 
derstanding and education to accomplish. 

And may we all be reminded every moment of the 
day that there is an over-all obligation to conscience, 
an obligation to Divine Providence, which transcends 
politics, fortune, or pride of place. Government must 
ever be a trustee and not a master—a guiding in- 
fluence that leads constantly away from the paths 
of coercion to the paths of voluntarism and peace. 
For a war on the home front is a war that no- 
body wins. 
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The Pictogram shows why gasoline is 
scarce in the United States, why East 
Coast motorists are down to short ra- 
tions, and often find gasoline unavail- 
able. The reason is that it takes “oceans” 
of gasoline to keep Allied bombers aloft 
in Western Europe and in the Mediter- 
ranean area. And most of that gasoline 
comes from this country’s Atlantic ports. 

Bombing Germany. A single Flying 
Fortress on a bombing mission from 
England to Berlin would burn up 1,600 
gallons of gasoline for the round trip. 
That is enough gasoline to fill the gas 
tanks of 97 American automobiles. But 
it takes more than one plane to make a 
raid these days. If 100 participate, they 
would use 9,700 automobile tankfuls of 
gasoline; if 500, the consumption would 
be 48,500 tankfuls. 

The figures are a minimum. They are 
based on a flight directly to the target 
and directly back. But bombing raids 
are not made that way. Often a circui- 
tous route must be taken. And, almost 
always, Nazi fighter planes rise to meet 
the bombers. Then, in the ensuing fight- 
ing, the Flving Fortress sometimes must 
circle and climb, dip and swerve. This 
eats up many more gallons of gasoline; 
enough, in addition to the figures shown, 
to fill many more automobile tanks. 

American gasoline is fueling not only 
American planes, but British craft as 
well. The RAF sent 700 heavy bombers 
to the Ruhr on a recent night. That took 
a minimum of 36,000 automobile tank- 
loads. Most of it came from the U.S. 

Bombing Italy. The situation is similar 
in the Mediterranean. A single Flying 
Fortress would consume enough gas- 
oline to fill 64 automobile tanks on a 
mission to Naples from a base in Tu- 
nisia. Multiply that by tens and hun- 
dreds of bombers. 

On a single day, more than 1,000 
planes bombed Pantelleria. That took 
tremendous quantities of gasoline, too. 

Maj. Gen. Jimmy Doolittle has sum- 
marized the gasoline needs in the Medi- 
terranean area. One day’s operations, 
he says, consumed 1,100,000 gallons of 
gasoline. Such a quantity would fill 
nearly 70,000 automobile tanks. 

Other flying. In addition to the bomb- 
ers, there are thousands of fighter planes, 
scouting planes, training planes and 
transport planes. All these are another 
big drain on the American supply. 

Increased bombing pace. Remember, 
too, that bombing missions in both 
theaters of war have yet to hit their full 
stride. The pace increases daily and 
nightly. The full effect has yet to be felt 
in America. The next time you find gas- 
oline scarce consider these figures. 
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MOUNTING PROBLEMS AT HOME 


Executive’s Attention on Disputes Over Labor, Food and Price Policies 


Quick reaction of Congress 
in voting to override the 
veto of antistrike bill 


President Roosevelt looked across a 
desk piled high with home-front woes last 
week and told reporters that he wants a 
second front just as much as Russia does. 
There was a note of fervency in his voice. 
Such an assault by Americans upon the 
European defense lines of Hitler might 
help to drown out the clamor at home. 

When the war started, Mr. Roosevelt 
moved on into the field of military and 
world strategy. He felt that patriotism 
would hold the line on the home front. A 
long succession of minor czars were de- 
tailed to handle domestic problems. When 
the czars squabbled and fought jealously 
among themselves, the President called in 
James F. Byrnes to take care of the prob- 
lems that kept bouncing back to him. 

But so many were bouncing back by last 
week that the din was terrific. Sympathet- 
ic policies for labor had caused the farmer 
to complain that the Administration was 
determined to have cheap food and high 
prices for labor. Essentially, that was the 
plaint that lay at the bottom of the 
spreading revolt in Congress against Mr. 
Roosevelt’s policies, although the issue was 
complicated by such words and phrases as 
“price roll-backs,” “inflationary spirals,” 
and “subsidies.” 

By the time Mr. Roosevelt got around 
to wishing fervently for a second front, 
the distrust of policies which one segment 
of the population believes are bent out of 
line to favor another segment had piled 
the presidential desk high with troubles. 
Miners were out of the pits with demands 
for higher wages. Steel mills were closing 
for lack of fuel. Production was slowing. 

And, on the other side of the fence, 
farmers were calling for higher prices. 
Corn-refinery plants were closing because 
farmers found it more profitable to feed 
corn to hogs on their own farms than to 
sell it at the pegged price of corn. And, 
though the cattle population was the 
highest of all times, cattle were not coming 
to market. Both the Army and civilians 
were running short of meat. 

It was this tumult from home districts 
that had set Congress on its rampage 
against Mr. Roosevelt. When he dis- 
patched a veto of the Smith-Connally anti- 
strike bill to the Capitol, the Senate quick- 
ly overrode his veto and almost immediate- 
ly the House did likewise. This action was 
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wholly in line with the series of jabs they 
were taking at his Office of Price Admin- 
istration and other home-front agencies. 

In his press conference, Mr. Roosevelt 
said much of the disputation in the Capitol 
boiled down to the simple proposition that 
those who demanded a food czar with con- 
trol over the entire food program were 
drawing a red herring across the trail. The 
real question, he said, is: Are you for infla- 
tion or not? He gave a hint that he would 
take the case to the country, saying that 
Congress would have to bear 100 per cent 
responsibility if it permits an inflationary 
spiral to develop. Even if the Angel Ga- 
briel were made food czar, Mr. Roosevelt 
said, the problem of getting food to the 
people at present costs would remain. 

The President said that, if food prices 
were allowed to get out of hand, the per- 
sons hurt would be those with relatively 
small, fixed incomes, that higher prices 
would work to the benefit of the rich who 
can afford to pay them and to the hardship 
of the poor who cannot. Yet, he said, there 
are some on Capitol Hill who advocate 
taking the brakes off prices so that sur- 
plus purchasing power will be used up. 

Mr. Roosevelt added that the cost of 
food to the consumer should be the first 
thought. And, in reply to a question about 





—Harris & Ewin 


CHESTER DAVIS 
Could Gabriel do better? 


giving control of farm prices to War Food 
Administrator Chester Davis, the President 
inquired what would happen to the cost 
of food if Mr. Davis had this control. Asked 
whether Mr. Davis had resigned, or in- 
tended to resign. the President said the 
last word he had had from the Food Ad- 
ministrator was when he had replied with 
a God forbid to a question about giving 
the Office of Price Administration to him. 

It had taken Mr. Roosevelt nine and a 
half days, plus two Sundays, to arrive at 
a final decision of what to do about the 
Smith-Connally labor-disputes bill. It 
took the Senate only 11 minutes to over- 
ride the veto. Only an hour or so before 
he sent his veto message up to Congress, 
the President had told reporters that his 
chief desire in the dispute was to get coal. 
He reiterated that view in his veto message 
with the assertion that heads of his military, 
naval and production agencies said one sec- 
tion of the measure was likely to interfere 
with uninterrupted production. 

Several times while he had the bill in 
his hands, the arguments on either side of 
the coal dispute had overflowed from the 
other agencies te reach into his office. 
Once during the last week, a group of 
mine operators came to protest against 
continued Government operation of the 
mines. An editorial in one Eastern news- 
paper inquired whether this was to be 
something of a permanent policy. But the 
best-informed view is that the President in- 
tends to return the mines to the owners, 
probably with a profit, when a regular flow 
of coal is assured again. 

The most prominent visitor of the week 
talked with Mr. Roosevelt about other 
than domestic subjects. She was Queen 
Wilhelmina, of the Netherlands, who spent 
a week end as guest of the President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt at their Hyde Park estate. 
She brought with her Dr. Eelco van Klef- 
fens, her Foreign Minister, and returned 
to Canada after her visit. 

Two other foreign visitors were Sir 
Owen Dixon, the Australian Minister to 
the United States, and Alice Kamokila 
Campbell, a Hawaiian Senator. The Min- 
ister gave a report of his recent visit to 
the Southwest Pacific. The Senator 
brought a gift from Hawaiian mothers. 

With the gift came a _phonographic 
chant in Hawaiian, assuring Mr. Roosevelt 
that the Hawaiian Islands are still there 
and willing to carry out his wishes. Think- 
ing over his problems at home, the Presi- 
dent told his visitors he would like to go 
to Hawaii, sometime. 
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(More than 11,000,000 taxpayers are 
not affected by the withholding phase of 
the new pay-as-you-go tax law. Most of 
them will feel the first impact of the new 
system on September 15, rather than July 
1. This group, which does not have income 
tax payments withheld from salary, in- 
cludes self-employed persons, such as own- 
ers of unincorporated businesses, nonsal- 
aried partners in firms, doctors, lawyers 
and contractors; it also includes farmers, 
clergymen and persons who live on income 
investments. For these taxpayers 
there is the added burden of filing advance 
estimates of annual income and making 
payment of taxes on this anticipated in- 
come. Many of them are asking what they 
are going to be required to do to become 
“current” in their tax payments.) 


from 


First question: What takes the place of 
withholding taxes for persons not af- 
fected by this pay-as-you-go process? 


If you are not having money for income 
tax withheld from a salary, you must make 
quarterly payments to the Government 
from current income, provided your income 
is large enough to require a tax. This year, 
the first payment will be due on September 
15, but in future years these quarterly pay- 
ments must be made on the fifteenth of 
March, June, September and December. 
An exception is made in the case of farm- 
ers, who make their first payment for each 
year on December 15. But the rules for 
filing estimates of income and making pay- 
ment in September apply to service men 
in higher brackets who have tax liabilities 
after making their allowable deductions. 


Thus, if you are in a nonwithholding group, 
you will begin to become current in your 
income tax payments in September of this 
year, rather than in July when salary earn- 
ers start to have the tax withheld from 
their pay. On September 15, you must file 
with your Collector of Internal Revenue 
an estimate of your total income for 1943 
and the amount of estimated income tax 
for the year after usual deductions are 
made for contributions, interest paid, bad 
debts, taxes, etc. From the estimated tax, 
you subtract the amount of installments 
already paid in March and June. The re- 
mainder—or what you estimate that you 
still owe—must be paid in equal install- 
ments by September 15 and December 15. 


The declaration of estimated tax that you 
file in September can be revised on or be- 
fore December 15 if there has been a 
change in your prospect of income for the 
year. Such a revision, of course, would 
ch unge the amount of the final quarterly 
installment that you must pay in Decem- 
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eve [Reem Ly sted: 
HOW NONSALARIED GROUP PAYS TAXES 


ber. Furthermore, if your December esti- 
mate of tax falls short of 80 per cent of 
your actual gross tax liability, you must 
pay an added tax penalty next March. 


Do the December declaration and pay- 
ment end your tax liabilities for 1943? 


They do not. You still will have several 
steps to take on or before March 15, 1944. 
By that date you must file with your Col- 
lector a final income tax return for the 
year 1943. This must show the actual 
amount of your income for the year, the 
total amount of your income and Victory 
tax and the portion that already has been 
paid. If anything still is owed, you must 
pay it by March 15. If more than the 
amount of the tax has been paid, you get 
a refund or a credit against future taxes. 


Also, on March 15, persons in the non- 
salaried groups must file an estimate of 
their expected income for 1944. They must 
make the first quarterly tax payment by 
March 15 on this estimate of income for 
the year. Additional quarterly payments 
will be due on the fifteenth of June, Sep- 
tember and December. The March declara- 
tion of estimated tax can stand throughout 
the year, unless there is a change in the 
income situation that would necessitate 
the filing of a revision of the estimate with 
the local Collector of Internal Revenue. 


There still is another payment that must 
be made on March 15. The 75 per cent 
abatement of the tax for 1942 (or 1943, 
if smaller) left the equivalent of 25 per 
cent of the tax for that year still owed, 
except in the case of persons with tax liabil- 
ities of not more than $66.67. That 25 
per cent must be paid in two equal install- 
ments on March 15, 1944, and March 15, 
1945. On the latter date, taxpayers who 
complete payment of that 25 per cent will 
become fully current on their payments. 


How does the system affect farmers? 


Farmers are given special treatment, since 
it usually is almost impossible for them 
to estimate accurately in March what their 
income will be for the entire year. They 
make their first ana only estimate of an- 
nual income on or before December 15. 
At that time they must pay their total 
estimated tax for the year. This year they 
will be able to deduct from the total yearly 
tax the amount of installments that they 
paid in March and June. 


On March 15, 1944, farmers will file a 
final income tax return based upon actual 
income for 1943. Then they will pay any 
amount still owing, or, if they have paid 
too much, they will get a refund or tax 


credit. If a farmer’s December estimate 
of his tax is less than 66 2/3 per cent of 
the actual tax, he will have to pay an added 
tax as penalty for the miscalculation. Those 
still owing the equivalent of 25 per cent, 
after abatement of 75 per cent, of their tax 
for 1942 (or 1943, if smaller) must pay 
one-half of this 25 per cent next March, 
the other half in March, 1945. 





















To be classed as a farmer, you must have 
an estimated income from farming of at 
least 80 per cent of your gross total income, 
Such income can be derived from a stock 
dairy, poultry, fruit or truck farm or fro 
a plantation, ranch, nursery or orchard 


How about income entirely from invest. 
ments or sources other than salary? 


If all, or more than $100, of your inco 
is from such sources, you must file t 
September 15 estimate of your annual i 
come and pay half of the tax still due 
that time, provided your total income i 
large enough to call for a tax. The ot 
half must be paid by December 15. Thi 
applies to persons who have incomes fro! 
such sources as dividends, interest, roy 
ties, rents, annuities and gaiits from s 
of property. There is no withholding 
such types of income. If there is a chan 
in your income outlook, you can revi 
the estimate on December 15, and, af 
next March, you can make such revisio 
on your estimates of income and tax du 
ing any quarterly income tax period. 


Must bonuses, commissions, etc., be in- 
cluded in estimates of income? 


Yes. They are considered part of annual 
compensation. But if they do not show on 
your September estimate of income and 
tax, you can make an adjustment in 4 
December 15 revision of estimate. Employ- 
ers can help their employes to calculate 
their annual income and tax and avoid 4 
penalty for underestimates by informing 
them by December 15 of the amount of 
bonus or commission that will be paid be- 
fore the end of the year. 


Won’t it be almost impossible for doc- 
tors, lawyers and certain businessmen 
to estimate ahead of time what their 
annual income will be? 

Treasury officials admit it will be difficult 

for some persons to make an accurate esti- 

mate in March, June or September of the 
amount of income that they will receive 
during the year. However, it is believed 
that in most cases a fairly close forecast 
can be made by December 15, dead line for 
filing a final estimate of annual income ané 
declaration of estimated tax for the year: 
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Life-Saver for 
Men and Materials 


A SIGNIFICANT development to come out of the first 
World War was a black, granular substance hnown as 
activated carbon. 

Particles of this material are so highly porous and 
have such tremendous active surface area, that they can 
pick up and hold surprising amounts of toxic gases, 
volatile vapors, and odors. Developed by NATIONAL 
CARBON COMPANY, INC., a Unit of UCC, to meet the 
specific menace of gas warfare, activated carbon saved 
many lives during the last war as an important ingre- 
dient in gas mask canisters. 

After the Armistice, this amazing material was fur- 
ther developed by CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS 
CORPORATION, another Unit of UCC. for numerous 
industrial uses. As a result of this work, one type of 
activated carbon is now saving millions.of gallons of 
such essential solvents as aleohol, ethyl acetate, ether, 
and acetone, previously lost through evaporation in 
manufacturing processes, This is accomplished by 
passing vapor-laden air from solvent-using processes 
through tanks containing COLUMBIA activated carbon, 
and then steaming the solvents out of the carbon. 

This year, in smokeless powder plants, plants mak- 
ing plastics, and in other plants engaged in war work, 
it is estimated that savings will amount to over 100 
million gallons of solvents. 

And the work of activated carbon is just beginning. 
Through the constant research that typifies all UCC 
Units, CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORA- 
TION has developed still newer uses which are con- 


tributing to the nation’s health and welfare. 
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ALLOYS AND METALS 

Electro Metallurgical Company 

Haynes Stellite Company 

United States Vanadium 
Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON COR 


Mais New York, N. Y. 


Principal Products and Units in the United States 


CHEMICALS 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation 


ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES 


National Carboa Company, lne. 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 
The Linde Air Products ¢ ompany 
The Oxweld Railroad Service 


Company 


The Prest-U-Lite Company, Ine. 


FRESH AIR! War workers 
are kept supplied with 
odor-free, healthful air by 
means of activated 
bon purifiers used in con- 
junction with air condi- 
tioning installations, 





SAVINGS FOR YOU! In 
making plastics, artificial 
leather, one type of ray- 
on, and many wofther prod- 
ucts, the recovery of sol- 
vents with activated car- 
bon results in savings to 



































SAVINGS FOR INDUSTRY! 
Recovery of alcohol and 
other solvents by activat- 
ed carbon is releasing 
transportation and pro 
duction facilities for other 
vital war uses, 





MERCY MASK! Men of the 
armed forces, Civilian De- 
fense volunteers, and 
workers exposed to the 
dangers of toxic atmos- 
pheres are protected by 
activated carbon in masks, 


ORATION 


PLASTICS 

Bakelite Corporation 

Plastics Division of Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation 


Plastic Cockpit Ventilator, Made of Lumarith, Reduces Weight in Republic’s P-47 Fighter Plane 


_femarith ‘Saves weight / 


Li] 
QU MMENE 
LUSLISIUG 


*Trade Marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Reeusuic’s THUNDERBOLT has already written some amazing 
air history in the matter of performance. But that is but a 
curtain-raiser to the history which it will write in combat. 
Naturally, any manufacturer has a right to feel proud of con- 
tributing a part or a product for this great plane, but this is 
not a message of pride. It is a reminder of what Lumarith 
plastics can do in cutting down weight and raising altitude 
ceilings. The ventilator tube of Lumarith molded plastics is a 
sample of this important type of contribution. 

Lumarith plastics have the military stamina and versatility 
to meet the exacting requirements of the aircraft industry. 
The services of our engineers and technical service departments 
are on call for assistance in solving problems in plastics. 
Celanese Celluloid Corporation, The first name in plastics, 180 
Madison Ave., New York City, a division of Celanese Corpor- 
ation of America Sole Producer of Lumarith* and Celluloid* 
plastics... 

Representatives: Cleveland, Dayton, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Washington, D. C., Leominster, Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, 
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Huge demands for oil of our armed 
services, the synthetic rubber program and 
other enterprises have drastically reduced 
supplies of heating fuel and gasoline for 
civilians. With military needs on the in- 
crease, many ore wondering if anything 
can be done to relieve severe civilian 
shortages of vital petroleum products 

To present a cross section of informed 
opinion on the subject, The United States 
News asked business executives of the oil 
industry and others the following question: 


What can be done to relieve the 
civilian shortage of gasoline and 
| fuel oil while the warfronts are 
broadening? 


| Answers appear herewith. More will be 
| printed next week. 





Ralph K. Davies 


Washington, D. C.; Deputy Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator for War, 
answers: 

There is no way of guaranteeing im- 
provement of civilian supplies of gasoline 
and fuel oil while the warfronts are broad- 
ening. The Petroleum Administration for 
War earnestly hopes that the supply posi- 
tion may in fact improve and is doing 
everything possible, in co-operation with 
the industry and with the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, to bring such im- 
provement about. 


(by telegraph) 


Very great gains already have been 
made. Overland movement of oil has in- 
creased from less than 50,000 barrels to 
more than 1,400,000 barrels per day in the 
space of two years. We expect that it will 
exceed 1,600,000 barrels per day by the 
end of the year. If there is any physically 
possible way by which it can be increased 
even beyond that, it will be done. 
Nevertheless, with all of this improve- 
ment, no one can tell how much will be 
available for civilians because no one can 
tell what the war demands will be. We 
want to do all that we can to supply 
civilians more liberally than is now pos- 
sible and we have very carefully worked 
out a program by which we hope we may 
attain this improvement. In wartime, all 
that one can do is work, plan—and hope. 


M. H. Hindman 


Butler, Pa.; Vice President, Pennsylvania 
Refining Co., 
answers: 

There can be only one answer: “Noth- 
ing!” If we are to keep everbroadening 
fronts all over the world supplied with the 
hecessary gasoline, fuel and _ lubricating 
sils, plus sufficierit stocks to guarantee the 
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There Are No ‘Graduation Days’ 
For Good Railroad Men 


T may seem strange to a little child just starting in school to 
see DAD bringing home books, too. 


But it’s an everyday sight in the homes of Erie men because 
constant training in better railroading methods is a regular part 
of the Erie program. 


After all, it isn’t alone the number of years of service that 
count. It’s the knowledge gained both by experience and study 
that makes a railroad modern and progressive. 


All along the Erie lines you will find regular conferences at- 
tended by experienced men as well as youngsters. They are study- 
ing better ways of doing their jobs in order to make good service 
better. Good railroad men cannot be trained in a few weeks. It 
takes years’ of training to be ready for the responsibilities of 
moving and safeguarding human lives and valuable freight. 


Wartimes call for alertness, efficiency, and dependability on 
the part of all railroad men. Erie men are determined that no 
assignment either in war or peace will find them unprepared. 
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Army and Navy sufficient material at all 
m4 fe - conte ( 3 a times, and without additional — and 
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le S¢ 12 I Le en OC rte rs the civilian what he would like to have. 
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need for rationing, but you cannot ration 
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Scot-free, when it is a nationwide problem, 


bv Day 


Prentiss M. Brown 
Washington, D. C.; Administrator, Offite of 


Price Administration, 
answers: 

At this time, civilian shortages of gaso- 
line and fuel oil are critical only in the 
Northeastern States. The Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator for War has told us that there 
is no relief in sight for this area. 

It is not within my jurisdiction to sug- 
gest methods for increasing supplies. The 
Petroleum Administrator for War deter- 
mines the supply and allocates gasoline 
and.fuel oil for civilian use. It is the duty 
of the Office of Price Administration to 
distribute these allocations fairly to main- 
tain the essential civilian economy and 
the maximum war production. 


H. C. Wiess 


Houston, Tex.; President, Humble Oil and 
Refining Co., 

answers: (by telegraph) 
The East Coast civilian shortage of gas- 
oline and fuel oil is due to transportation 
and can be relieved only if the military 
situation changes to permit: increased 
tanker deliveries to the East Coast from 
the Gulf Coast or South America: or re- 
duced offshore movements from the East 
Coast by supplying military requirements 

directly from other points. 
With regard to the long-term outlook 
for the entire country, domestic petroleum 
Official Signal Corps Photo ee. production may decrease gradually unless 
‘ exploration for new reserves is encouraged 
through a general crude price increase 
If the gun Is to fire accurately It must be built accurately! ... That's While recent discoveries have lagged, large 
' additional quantities of oil can be devel- 
why quality workmanship and precision manufacture are a first | oped, provided the proper incentives exist. 


consideration at Chevrolet. ... For this organization Is building 
° Ward M. Canaday 
large quantities of anti-aircraft guns, capable of firing with great Toledo, Ohio; Cheirmen of the Board, 


} Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., Member, Wor 
accuracy over six miles into the sky, and usable for other oper- Industries Board, World War I, 


ations as well—just as it is building huge quantities of Pratt & | answers: 
I believe that more inducive informa- 
Whitney aircraft engines, armor-piercing shells, military trucks tion to the public west of the Eastern 


Seaboard. explaining something of the 
enormous requirements and why the Mid- 


night after night, Chevrolet is turning out VOLUME FOR VICTORY. dle West should be curtailed, would do a 
great deal to develop further voluntary 
co-operation. Promotion of an organized 


‘ | - 7— . ° > 
] Uy | \ : share- 7 > rOOTS hrone strial 
CH EV ROLE DIVISION OF % share-the-ridk sage —_ — 


‘ co-operation can be intensified. 
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and many other products for our armed forces... . Day after day, 
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What’s a life insurance company 


Pigs? 


sot to do with 





N THE meat-rationed months ahead, 

225,000 hogs will be marketed from 
farms that Metropolitan helped to put 
on a productive basis. Many an Amer- 
ican family will enjoy a fine roast of pork 
from one of them. 

What’s a life insurance company got 
to do with pigs? Simply this... 


Agriculture has always been a basic 
American industry, and helping to f- 
nance it has been a proper investment for 
life insurance companies. Thousands of 
loans have been made by life insurance 
companies to help farmers improve their 
lands and buildings and thus increase 
food production. 


Metropolitan has been active for over 
25 years in making farm loans. In addi- 
tion, Metropolitan has had the opportu- 
nity to rehabilitate a good many farms 
under Company management. A major- 
ity of these have since been sold to real 
dirt farmers, but some still remain in the 
Company’s possession. 


This spring found these farms ready to 
take part in a wartime pig-raising pro- 
gram. Inasmuch as these farms are 
broadly representative of the farms on 
which life insurance companies have 
made loans, we'd like to give you some 


figures. 


In answer to America’s call for more 
meat, these farms will help produce, di- 
rectly or indirectly, about 175,000 pigs 
this summer, and perhaps another 50,000 
pigs next fall. This is an increase of about 
28 million pounds of pork over that pro- 
duced on the same farms in 1942. 


This year, pork production on these 
farms will total nearly 65 million pounds 
... enough to provide one million Amer- 
icans with more than one pound of pork 
each week for an entire year! In addi- 
tion, these farms will put 1800 head of 


, beef cattle on the market this summer. 


Next fall, 2000 more head will be put in 
feed lots. 


Meanwhile, Metropolitan policyhold- 


ers, through their Company, have made 
and are making an important and much 
needed contribution to the nation’s war- 
time food supply. Every time they pay 
their premiums, policyholders express 
their own faith in the future of the na- 
tion and in the future of American agri- 
culture, helping farmers contribute to a 
healthier, more abundant America. 
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1. This picture of a Southern 
Pacific railroad train, its flat 
cars loaded with army trucks, 
was one of many taken by LIFE 
Photographer Peter Stack pole to 
show LIFE readers the job the railroads are 
doing in wartime. Readers were taken into 
troop trains, signal towers, repair shops, were 
shown how America’s railroads are efficiently 
handling the toughest job in their history. 





2. in this picture, LIFE Photog- 
rapher Herbert Gehr portrays a 
typical Ration Board. The faces 
of its members indicate that 
they are friendly but firm, and 
are intent only on giving everyone a square 
deal. They are the Ration Board at Bristol, 
Connecticut, and like all members of the 5500 
other local boards in the U.S., are doing a 
tough job for which they get no pay. LIFE’s 





ae 
story accompanying Gehr’s picture showed 
the 23,000,000 Americans who read LIFE each 
week that success of wartime rationing de- 
pends on the decisions of boards like this, and 
that on the whole, local ration boards all over 
America are doing a good job under trying 
circumstances. The Bristol Board reports that 
gasoline and fuel oil give them the most 
headaches. They worked out their own effec- 
tive plan for car-pooling by defense workers. 


Americans see 
themselves at war 





3. Most Americans have never 
been in North Dakota, but in 
pictures like this, LIFE Photog- 
rapher Eric Schaal took LIFE 
readers on a tour of that hori- 
zonless state where crops are planted by the 
quarter section and farms average 463 acres. 
Seale of farm operations is indicated in this 
photo of a sugar-beet drill planting six rows 
at once. Picture was one of many illustrating: 
LIFE article on spring planting in the U.S. 





4. “Boomtown,” formerly 
known as Washington, D.C., is 
“busting right out of its pants” 
according to LIFE Photogra- 
pher John Phillips, who showed 
LIFE readers pictures to prove his contention. 
Sidewalks, restaurants, movies, hotels, buses, 
and everything else in Boomtown were re- 
vealed as hopelessly overcrowded. Phillips’ 
portrayal of waztime life in Washington 
made readers thansful they live elsewhere. 





5. All over war-hurried U.S., 
fires increase in everything from 
oil refineries to magnesium 
plants. LIFE Photographer 
Gijon Mili showed how fires 
start, how science devises ways to fight them. 
Here Professor A. R. Davis of M.1.T. demon- 
strates that anything burns by blowing corn 
meal into a flame. Mili’s pictures helped read- 
ers to understand why fire control was never 
more important in America than it is today. 
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6. The poignant spectacle of 
soldiers saying good-by to fam- 
ilies may be commonplace, but 
always dramatic. LIFE Photog: 
rapher Alfred Eisenstaedt took 
LIFE readers into New York’s Pennsylvania 
Station, jammed with service men. Here, he 
caught a soldier spending last few minutes 
with wife and baby, a scene that is the same 
in Penn. Station or at a tank-town depot. 





ecause Americans today have an 
R ever-growing stake and interest 
in what is going on here in the U.S., 
LIFE’s home-front photographers 
are helping them see themselves at 
War. 

Eleven of these photographers are 
pictured on this page together with 


examples of their work. 


Each week some 23 million people 


9. LIFE Photographer Marie 
Hansen recently conducted 
LIFE readers on an inspection 
ix «20s of the WAAC training center at 
Fort Des Moines, showed in 

photos like this one how America’s first women 
soldiers train, how they live, and how the 
jobs they are being taught vary from meat 
inspection, driving trucks, Post Exchange and 
office work, to teaching. LIFE readers learned 
that girls make smart and willing soldiers. 
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7. Speaking of crowds, the 
railroads have more than their 
share, as LIFE Photographer 
Ed Clark showed in a series of 
pictures revealing crowded, un- 
comfortable travel conditions. The article 
urged people to stay home, to avoid travel- 
ling unless on war or business bound, showed 
why trains are overcrowded, pointed out that 
at least 35% of today’s travel is unnecessary. 


find their desire to learn about home- 
front happenings really satisfied on 
LIFE’s pages. Each week they gain 
new understanding . . . new appreci- 
ation of America at war through the 


clear, revealing stories in LIFE. 


Readers are able to see each sub- 
ject in a vital, vigorous, and realistic 
light, and to get the proper perspec- 


tive of the wartime doings of Ameri- 





10. All Americans know the 
vital importance to war of met- 
als, but not many have seen ore 
mines in operation. Down into 
the pits and shafts went LIFE 
readers recently with LIFE Photographer 
Charles Steinheimer, whose pictures detailed 
miners at work, using drag buckets, bring- 
ing ore cars to the docks. Above shows ore 
docks at Duluth, Minn. Docks are built high 
above ships so ore will slide easily into holds. 











~ 8. Not all is war and work in 
America today, as this picture 

by LIFE Photographer Walter 

Sanders shows. Sanders was one 

of many LIFE cameramen who 

scattered all over America to film a wartime 
Sunday. They found Americans setting aside 
the day of rest to drop back into normal ac- 
tivities. This photo shows youngsters sing- 
ing hymns in a church near Plymouth, Mich. 


cans in every nook and cranny of the 
Union through the efforts of LIFE’s 
editors, writers, and home-front 


photographers like those shown here. 





Ws). mo 
11. The 23,000,000 Ameri- 
cans who read LIFE each week 
came home recently with North 
Dakota men of the 164th In- 
fantry, fresh from fighting on 
Guadalcanal. LIFE Photographer Otto Hagel 
showed what it is like for a soldier to see rela- 
tives again, go out with girls, and tell grieving 
parents all they know of a buddy's death. 
Here one soldier tries to comfort a mother by 
telling her how her son met death bravely. 
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Trigger Fingers... 
Must Not Fail 


From the stink holes of the Solomons 
and the burning sands of Africa to the 
industrial heart of America, salt tablets 
play their part in preserving the will 
to win and the will to work. Whether 
power tool or rifle, trigger fingers must 
not fail. Men must stay alert and on 
the job. 


Wherever men sweat, Heat-Fag is a 
threat. Sweat dissipates body salt. 
Unless body salt is replaced and the 
correct balance maintained, Heat-Fag 
takes its toll. It slows down reactions 
—renders men inalert—exposes them 
to industrial accidents. 


Production-minded industries insist on 
Salt Tablets for men who sweat and 
do hot work. They keep men alert and 
efficient through long, hard, hot hours, 

















< 
This is What Happens 
When Sweating Robs 
the Body of Sait. 








(Less than 30 seconds) 
How a Morton Salt Tablet 
looks when magnified. Soft 
"« and porous inside, dissolves 
in less than 30 seconds with 

a drink of water. 
Case of 9000, 10-grain 
Salt Tablets - - $2.60 
Salt-Dextrose Tablets 
case 0f 9000 - - $3.15 


Place MORTON’S DISPENSERS 
at all Drinking Fountains 
They deliver salt tablets, one 
at a time, quickly, cleanly — 
without waste. Sanitary, easily 

filled, durable. 

500 Tablet size - - -$3.25 
1000 Tablet size - - -$4.00 
Order from your distributor or 

from this advertisement. 
Write for tree folder. 


MORTON SALT CO., Chicago, Il. 




















Uncle Sam’s wartime spendings in the 
last 12 months averaged $574 per capita. 
That was $24 less than the Budget Bureau 
had planned. Of those spendings, $530 
went directly into the war effort—about 
$20 less than planned. 

Routine governmental costs over the 
period approximated $44 per capita, or $4 
less than the advance estimates. 

These figures come to the front now be- 
cause July 1 is Uncle Sam’s fiscal New 
Year’s Day. Actual spendings can be com- 
pared accurately with estimates made six 
months earlier by the Budget Bureau and 
sent then by the President to Congress. For 
101 years, or since 1842, July 1 has been 
fiscal New Year’s; prior to 1842, the Gov- 
ernment’s fiscal year corresponded to the 
calendar year, started January 1. 

For the fiscal year 1943, ending June 30, 
the advance estimates were somewhat off. 
Plans had called for spending, roundly, 
$74,000,000,000 for the war effort and 
$6,500,000,000 for routine Government: 
actual spendings approximate somewhat 
more than $71,600,000,000 for war, nearly 
$5,700,000,000 for routine Government. 

In round figures, Uncle Sam spent about 
$3,000 > 900 less than planned. 

Uncle Sam‘s income was estimated in 
advance at nearly $253,500,000,000 from 
taxes; actually, it runs about $1,250,000,000 
less. The Treasury estimated tax receipts 
at an average of $182 per capita; will get 
approximately $173. For general taxes, the 
advance estimate was a bit low. For income 
taxes, it was high—about $10 per capita 
higher than actual receipts, approximately 
$1,300,000,000 over the mark. 

Debt was estimated, too. In the last 12 
months it rose approximately $401 per 
capita—the difference between $574 outgo 
and $173 income. A rise of about $414 had 
been estimated. Final figures, available a 
few days after July 1, probably will place 
the national debt at approximately $143,- 
000,000,000. 

These differences between advance esti- 
mates and actual returns will have to be 
considered in planning the Government’s 
income and outgo for the fiscal year, 1944. 
For one thing, they indicate the need for 
raising more revenue from taxes. The need 
becomes apparent at a time when pay-as- 
you-go tax deductions from wages and 
salaries are just going into effect. 


Heaviest tax increase in the nation’s 
history is now being worked out—as a pro- 


posal for Congress to consider sooi—in 
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NATION’S SPENDING IN LAST YEAR 
RAISED EVERYONE’S DEBT BY $401 





conferences between Treasury experts and 
Fred M. Vinson, Director of Economic 
Stabilization. 

Twelve billion dollars in additional 
taxes is the minimum goal, but how far 
Congress will go along with this proposal 
is yet to be seen. 

Forced savings. Pay-as-you-go tax with- 
holdings from salaries and wages may up- 
set the voluntary bond-buying program, 
may bring about forced savings. For 
instance: 

A worker, married and with no de 
pendents, earning $60 a week has $8.20 
withheld from his pay for taxes, leaving 
him $51.80 in cash on payday. Previous to 
July 1, he had authorized his employer to 
deduct 10 per cent of his pay, or $6 week- 
ly, for purchase of War Savings Bonds, had 
received $54 in cash on payday. 

Assuming that he continues to buy 
bonds on the 10 per cent basis, he will re. 
ceive in cash on paydays hereafter only 
$45.80; that is, $60 less $14.20—$8.20 be- 
ing deducted for taxes and $6 for bonds, 

Big question now before the Treasury is: 
Will he continue to buy bonds on the old 
basis? If the answer is Yes, there would be 
no need for writing a forced-savings pro- 
vision into the new tax law. If the answer 
is No, such a requirement may be en- 
bodied in the law. In the latter case, he 
would be forced to buy bonds, probably 
bearing lower interest than those he now 
buys voluntarily. 

Treasury is starting a big campaign 
through the press and radio to see that he 
continues his bond-buying on a voluntary 
basis, doesn’t want 1 ng if it can 
be avoided. The next two or three months 
probably will decide what is to be done. 

Excise tax increases. The Treasury is 
much interested in high taxes levied by the 









British on cigarettes and liquor. In Eng- 
land, the cigarette tax has been raised to 
a point where a package that sells for 15 
cents in this country sells for 28 cents there. 
And liquor taxes have been pushed sky- 
ward. 

The possibility of raising $1,500,000,000 
to $2,000,000,006 more revenue annually 
through increasing present U.S. taxes on 
cigarettes and liquor is being considered. 
Some tax experts believe these items could 
stand an increase of 100 per cent in taxes. 

Spendings and sales taxes. The Treas- 
ury still favors a tax on spendings; Con- 
gress still holds it in low regard. 

The spendings tax has been called a sec- 
ond income tax which would be imposed on 
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BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
and Production Experts, must be accurate and made on 7 
time. Accurate Figures produced in a Hurry by Fridén 
Full-Automatic Calculators speed up the preparation of 
reports. These high-speed, easy-to-operate Calculators 
are available when applications to obtain delivery 


have been approved by the War Production Board. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN 


CALCULATING MACHINE CoO., INC. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
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Never before in the nation’s history 
has air speed been so important— 
and never before has speed been 
so vital a factor in the maintenance 
of hangar floors. In speedily re- 
moving hazardous oil and grease 
from floors, the Finnell Combina- 
tion Scrubber has proved a valu- 
able safety aid to air transporta- 
tion systems as well as to the war 
industries generally. And it has 
substantially reduced the man- 
hour time required—to one-tenth 
and more in many cases! 

The Finnell illustrated, which requires 
just one operator for the scrubbing, 
rinsing, and drying operations, has a ca- 
pacity of 8,750 sq. ft.of floor an hour. And 
there’s a still greater-capacity Finnell for 
use in vast-area war production plants. 


For free floor survey, consultation, or 
literature, phone or write nearest Finnell 
branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3707A 
East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
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top of the present tax, but on a different 
basis. Plan is to allow an exemption, such 
as is allowed income taxpayers as per. 
sonal exemption, and to take all over the 
exemption at a rising scale, probably start. 
ing at 10 per cent. Exempted, too, woul 
be purchases of U.S. securities, certain 
payments for debt, insurance premiums, 
etc. Withholdings could be dovetailed with 
the spendings tax, although the Treasury 
has made no such proposal as yet. 

A general sales tax has many supporter 
in Congress, likewise has many opponents 
Treasury opposes it, but Congress may at. 
tempt to write such a levy into the ney 
law. Criticism of a sales tax is that, unles 
food is exempted, it would bear heavily o 
low incomes; if food is exempted, it would 
not yield much, relatively. 

Idea back of both spendings and sales 
taxes is to take money away from in. 
dividuals to avoid inflation, preferably t 
take it away before they get it. These pro. 
posed taxes, highly controversial, may 
stymie each other, so that neither will bk 
levied. 

Transportation tax. Paradoxically, this 
tax may be repealed by Congress, although 
it was Congress’s own idea. It yields ap 
proximately $200,000,000 a year, is hard 
to administer, imposes vast paper work 
on certain war agencies that are exempl 
from the 3 per cent levy and upon rail 
roads, truckmen, waterways, air lines. 

The Office of Price Administration has 
opposed the tax as inflationary, probably 
will ask Congress to repeal it. Treasuny 
would not oppose repeal. Farmers are 
in arms against it; Representative Fulme 
(Dem.), of South Carolina, House farn 
bloc leader, has introduced a repeal bill 

War and Navy departments have toll 
the Treasury that, should the law remain 
on the books, they want their exemptions 
ended; that they would rather pay the 
tax on their freight than bother with book- 
keeping details of exemption which tie 
a considerable clerical force. Repeal of this 
tax will have strong congressional support 
when the new tax program is considered 

Policy behind taxing apparently i 
being decided by Mr. Vinson and his tw 
immediate superiors, President Roosevel! 
and James F. Director of Wa 
Mobilization. 

Proposals on how to raise the additions 


Byrnes, 


revenue will be made, as usual, by the 
Treasury. That task involves finding what 
to tax and how much to tax it, all withir 
the framework of the policy as proposed by 
Messrs. Roosevelt, Byrnes and Vinson 
There is ho conflict between the Treasun 
and that trio in the new arrangement; i 
fact, the new arrangement is a logical de 
velopment in devising a tax bill designed 
primarily to prevent inflation, and, secor 
darilv, for revenue. 

After all details have been agreed on. 
Congress will have the final say. And Cor 
gress apparently doesn’t have any sud 
sum as $12,000,000,000 in mind. 
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BE YOUR OWN AIRCRAFT SPOTTER 


AN YOU identify the above Douglas Warplane? It’s 

the C-47 Skytrain or C-53 Skytrooper transport. 
These war versions of the famous commercial DC-3 
are the “work horses” of our Air Forces. Great fleets 
of these transports are rushing men and materiel over 
world air routes. 

Would you recognize the C-54 Skymaster combat 
transport, the world’s largest air transport in volume 
production? Could you spot the SB-D or A-24 Daunt- 
less, the dive bombers that have carried the bruut of 
the fighting in the Pacific? And how about the A-20 
Havoc or Boston bomber, termed the most vicious, ver- 
satile airplane of the war? 

You can know your Douglas Warplanes better and 
possess superb decorations for home or office with the 
five full color prints offered below. Douglas Aircraft 
Company, Inc., Santa Monica, California. 


DOUGLAS 


Largest Builder of Cargo and Transport Aircraft 
MEMBER, AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 


These beautifal fall color litho 


EE Baamlces 1-20 Have and 
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Send 25c for 5 Full Color Prints of Douglas Warplanes 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CO., INC. 
Box 620U, Santa Monica, Calif. 


Please send me the set of five color prints of Douglas 
Warplanes. I enclose 25c to cover the cost of handling. 


NAME 





STREET 
ADDRESS 





CITY STATE, 
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of National Issues 


How Press Views 


Latest Truce 
In Coal Strike 


Resumption of coal mining after three 
strike interruptions is welcomed by the 
commenting press, but many editors ex- 
press the view that John L. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers, has 
“dictated” terms entirely unacceptable to 
the Government. In the main, editors 
seem to feel that Mr. Lewis has maneuv- 
ered the Government into “nationalizing” 
the mines to the disadvantage of the mine 
owners and with none of the issues of the 
strike finally settled. 

Thus, the Baltimore Sun (Ind.-Dem.) 
says the miners have gone back to work 
“on their own terms” and that, “if those 
terms are not complied with,” they will 
“strike again .... war or no war.” Coal 
mining has been resumed, the Sun adds, 
“at a cost terrible in its implications.” 

The Washington Evening Star (Ind.) 
declares that, if Mr. Lewis’s terms are ac- 
cepted, “it will be difficult to convince 
anyone that ours is a Government which 
guarantees equality to all citizens.” 

Asserting that the Lewis “settlement” 
cannot be allowed to stand, the New York 
Times (Ind.-Dem.) says he is endeavoring 
to take over the functions of both President 
and Congress and that “the coal mines are 
to be nationalized at his direction.” 

Some newspapers, while denouncing the 
mine union, also criticize the Roosevelt 
Administration. Among them, the Knox- 
ville (Tenn.) Journal (Rep.) says the 
President has “backed and filled, advanced 
and retreated, stormed and conciliated, 
but, above all, has temporized with trea- 
son.” The New Haven (Conn.) Journal- 
Courier (Ind.) declares the President 
“seems to have lapsed into a policy of 
blundering through,” while the Indianap- 
olis (Ind.) News (Ind.) comments that 
“the administration has been vacillating 
too long with the stubborn Mr. Lewis.” 

Taking another point of view, the Fond 
du Lac (Wis.) Commonwealth Reporter 
(Ind.) says that Mr. Lewis “is a man no- 
body loves, except a half million miners 
who grub under the ground for wages a 
lot of people would feel embarrassed offer- 
ing a housemaid in these times.” The 
Port Huron (Mich.) Times-Herald (Ind.) 
has another description for Mr. Lewis. 
This paper calls him an “irresponsible” 
leader who has placed “leadership and am- 
bitions above the national interest.” 
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Enough Rope 


to hang the Axis 


Critical rope shortage averted 
by plantings in Middle America 


Yes, they're growing rope down in the 
American tropics today . . . the tough 
Manila rope our navy and merchant 
marine must have! Yet only two years 
ago we were practically dependent on 
the Dutch East Indies and the Philip- 
pines for hemp. 

But fortunately years ago the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture saw the wisdom 
of establishing a source of abaca 
(Manila Hemp) in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. They arranged for the importa- 


tion of a small lot of 4 


planting material, which 
the United Fruit Co. 
planted on its land in 
Panama. 

Then came Pearl Har- 
bor. Our country was cut 
off from Far Eastern 
rope supplies. But the 


Great White Fleet 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


GUATEMALA * EL SALVADOR x 
PANAMA * 





HONDURAS x 
COLOMBIA * 


abaca seedlings were ready! Our gov- 
ernment, through the Defense Supplies 
Corporation, and with the co-operation 
of four Middle American governments, 
arranged to step up these plantings. 

Today our navy and merchant marine 
are assured of enough sea-going rope 
to fill their immediate need—enough 
rope to hang the Axis. 


* * * * 


Trim liners of the Great White Fleet— 
now on war duty— for many years 
brought to northern markets countless 
cargoes of nourishing bananas. One day 
they will return to the 
Caribbean trade. When 
they do, a new Middle 
American crop will find 
space in their commodi- 
ous holds — abaca, the 
finest rope fibre known 
—to meet the needs of 
peacetime shipping. 





NICARAGUA * COSTA RICA 


CUBA * JAMAICA, B.W.1. 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps ... regularly 








WAVE OF POLITICAL UNREST: 
THREATS OF NEW ALLIANCES 


Widespread Demand Among Governors for Return of Powers to States 


Southern resentment over 
freight rates. Federal food 
policy disturbing Midwest 


A mood of unrest and uncertainty is 
gripping the nation’s politicians. It is ad- 
ding fuel to a revolt in Congress. Over the 
country, it is arousing a threat of new al- 
liances. All sorts of relationships are crack- 
ing under the strain, adding confusion to 
an already unpredictable political line-up 
for 1944. 

Congress passes the biggest appropria- 
tion bill in history for conducting the war. 
But it fights the President bitterly on home- 
front funds. A 
supports the war, but announces a deter- 
mination to take back for the States when 
the war ends the powers they allowed the 
Federal Government to use during the war. 

In the wide wave of unrest, meat short- 
ages grip cities while unsold cattle are 
held on the ranges. Northern Governors 
demand feed for cattle, even at the ex- 
pense of killing the pigs that are eating 
that feed. A Governor is called upon to 
fly home and settle a race riot. And South- 
ern Governors complain about freight rates. 

Southerners, from such States as Georgia 
and Louisiana, talk of looking elsewhere 
than toward Mr. Roosevelt in 1944. But 
others ask where else they would turn. 


conference of Governors 





—Wide World 
GOVERNOR DEWEY 
Wants corn for cows 
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THE TALENT SCOUT 


And, at last week’s Governors’ Confer- 
ence at Columbus, Ohio, Republican Gov- 
ernors looked eagerly over their own field 
of potential candidates, including such men 
as Governors John W. Bricker, of Ohio, 
Earl Warren, of California, Thomas E. 
Dewey, of New York, and Leverett Sal- 
tonstall, of Massachusetts. But six of 
twelve Republican Governors who would 
venture a guess on the identity of the 1944 
Republican nominee said, “Wendell Will- 
kie.” Four picked Governor Bricker and 
two, Governor Dewey. 

At the same meeting, Governor War- 
ren said he did not consider himself a can- 
didate and that there move on 
foot to make him one. He joined Governor 
Dewey in this category. At least one Mid- 
western Governor figures that Mr. Dewey 
did not help himself toward the candidacy 
by his remark about killing the little pigs 
that are eating up the corn which the New 
York Governor wants to go to the dairy 
cattle in his State. 

All of the Governors looked over Gov- 
ernor Bricker and went away with little, 
if any, more knowledge of how he feels on 
international affairs than they had when 
they went to Columbus. But, the day after 
they left, the Governor gave his first hint. 
He said he favors American participation 
in a postwar international organization to 
preserve peace; that such an agency must 
anticipate difficulties and prevent recur- 
ring frictions between nations and peoples. 


was no 


He expects to make his views better known 
in a series of autumn and winter speeches 

Even a Governors’ Conference, whose 
membership comprises 24 Republicans and 
24 Democrats, could not escape without 
some mention of a fourth term. In one o} 
the last speeches of the meeting, Goy. 
M. M. Neely, of West Virginia, injecte: 
a plug for President Roosevelt and a hin 
about a fourth term. This led the presid 
ing officer, Gov. Robert S. Kerr, of Okla- 
homa, to tell Mr. Neely that, as a result 
of that speech, some of the Governors 
thought more of the West Virginia Gov- 
ernor, but others thought less. 

For a Republican nominee, Governor 
Neely followed the same line as did the 
Republican Governors who already had 
made their own private guesses. Mr. Neel: 
said the nomination lay between M: 
Willkie and Governor Bricker. Two of th 
men most concerned with the question of 
fourth-term candidate for the Democrai 
and with finding a nominee for the Re- 
publicans were busy elsewhere. Neither 
Chairman Frank Walker, of the Demo- 


cratic National Committee, nor Chair- 


man Harrison Spangler, of the Republican 
Committee, went. 

Mr. Spangler is busy calculating Re- 
publican chances. In Pittsburgh, at the 
end of a tour of 16 Midwestern States, he 
anti-Administration 


said sentiment _ is 





—Harris & Ewing 
GOVERNOR BRICKER 
Wants peace machinery 
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mines thousands of miles removed from the battle of the Atlantic, 
Cleveland Rock Drills are contributing to the relentless warfare 


against enemy submarines. Here, for example, a Cleveland Drifter 
is drilling holes for dynamite charges that facilitate removal of war- 
vital metals. Such metal. is used in destroyers, “ash cans,” shells, 


patrol planes, and many other weapons of sub warfare. 


This is but one of many examples of Cleveland Rock Drill’s behind- 
the-lines service in winning the war. And when the weapons of 
war are again replaced by the products of peace, Clevelard equip- 
ment will continue to serve by helping mine the metals so necessary 


to industrial progress. 


If you have a rock drilling problem, either in mining or construc- 
tion work, a Cleveland engineer will be glad to help you solve it. 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 








hie at Work... 


gets the right “Jack Frost” 


pictures in shell cases 


Large crystals appear on your window pane 
in winter when frost forms slowly—small 
ones when Jack Frost paints with a hur- 
ried brush. The same thing happens to 
the grains inside the metal when steel 
is cooled—and the large crystals, formed 
from slower cooling, make the steel less 
brittle, more workable . . . 


Unimportant? Not when brass is hard to 
get, and fast production of steel shell cases 
hangs in the balance! When American In- 
dustry made the shift from brass to steel, 
the cooling of 1300° hot steel shell case 
blanks down to 560° was a real problem. 
The poisonous and explosive fumes which 
high temperature water quenching of steel 
causes could have been controlled. But 
brittleness, resulting from over-fast water 
quenching, would have precluded subse- 
quent cupping and drawing. 


What to do? Could steel be cooled in air, 
fast enough to keep up with the capacity 
of annealing furnaces, and the hands that 
waited to pass this ammunition? Sturtevant 
Engineers went to work... 


Now, precision blasts of air from special 
Sturtevant Fans take the excess heat from 
the blanks and cups. More than two 
tons of air cool every ton of steel— 
with no change in the steel’s char- 









acteristics—to a point where water quench- 
ing is practical...and shell case production 
goes up...up... up! 


HOW MUCH AIR TO BANISH YOUR 
POST-WAR PRODUCTS’ BOTTLENECK? 


Yesterday, this and hundreds of other ways 
of “putting air to work” were Sturtevant 
Engineers’ dreams. Today, they are produc- 
tion realities that fight for Victory. Tomor- 
row, their wartime purpose will be turned 
to the making of better, more abundant 
peacetime products. Any process, present 
or future, wher. AIR IS ENGINEERED— 
to ventilate, to heat, to convey, to control 
dust and fumes or burn fuel more efficiently 
—will have a decided jump on competition. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park Boston, Mass. 


sweeping that area. He said 6 per cent more 
people would vote Republican in the 
Middle West next year than did in the last 
national election. He based the estimate 
on a survey. Even Democrats agree their 
stock has declined in the farm belt, but 
some would argue about the figures. 

In the South, however, while political 
leaders are dissatisfied about many things, 
most of them agree that their States will 
vote Democratic in 1944 and would follow 
Mr. Roosevelt into a fourth term. The 
chief point of Southern dissatisfaction is 
over freight-rate differentials, which the 
Governors say are discriminatory against 
the South. But Gov. Ellis Arnall, of Geor. 
gia, has another argument against the Ad- 
ministration. He says federal patronage in 
Georgia is routed through Republican lead- 
ers there, irrespective of whether the ap- 
pointees are Democrats or Republicans. 

Gov. J. Melville Broughton, of North 
Carolina, finds no revolt in his State. Goy. 
Olin D. Johnston, of South Carolina, says 
that, if the war is still going on, he thinks 
the most sensible thing to do is to re-elect 
Mr. Roosevelt. Gov. Sam H. Jones, of 
Louisiana, says he wants te see his section 
delivered from slavery. And 
Gov. Prentice Cooper, of Tennessee, thinks 
the degree of support given the Democratic 
ticket in his State depends on whether 
freight-rate equality is granted and _ the 
strike situation dealt with adequately. 

But the food situation has the Middle 
West no less aroused than strikes or freight 
rates have other sections. Louis Bromfield, 
the author, who owns a 1,100-acre farm in 
Ohio, went to New York to make a speech 
to a dairymen’s league. He got so mad 
he tore up his speech and made an ex- 
temporaneous one, saying Washington has 
no farm policy. Back in Ohio, he said, they 
have made a mess of the situation. 

Governor Dewey is but little milder on 
that subject. He says the Administration 
has failed to meet the food situation and 
the only thing for the Governors to do is to 
step out and do the job themselves. He 
says the ceiling price on corn is $1.05 a 
bushel at Chicago, but the farmer can get 
$1.45 for the same corn right on the farm 
simply by throwing it over the fence to his 
hogs and converting it into meat; that 
the Iowa or Indiana hog can pay 50 per 
cent more for corn on the farm than the 
New York hog or cow is allowed to pay. 

It was during a question period at the 
Columbus conference that Mr. Dewey 
made his remark about killing the pigs, 
which, he says, are consuming the grail 
needed to prevent a milk shortage. 

An accumulation of war problems, it 
most sections of the country lies back of 
the widespread demand by the Governor 
that the powers that the States have 
yielded to the Federal Government during 
the war be restored to them after it is 
over. At the Columbus conference even 
this demand was not strong enough for 
Gov. Herbert B. Maw, of Utah, a Demo 


economic 
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TUS is costing some = a weapon 


“Some guy could have had more of the stuff he 
needs to get this war over if I hadn’t busted up my 
hand. I got a little careless and now I’ve been out of 
action for a couple of weeks. 

“I guess I never really thought about how impor- 
tant it was to keep on my toes and in the best of 
shape. But I realize it now with this bum hand when 
all I can do is read the war news. It makes me want 
to get back at my machine and really go to town. 
And when I do, you can bet your life I’ll be taking 
no more chances !”’ 


te ve vw Baldwin is building Army tanks, gun- 
mounts, gun barrels and other ordnance for our armed 


forces. Locomotives, diesel engines, ship propellers, 
testing machines and instruments, and hydraulic 
presses, are wartime—and peacetime — products of 
the Baldwin plant over which flies the Army-Navy “E”. 


BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 


Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co, 


c= Chr boys Will win the battles but you must win the war 











KARDEX ADMINISTRATIVE PRODUCTION CONTROL 
ASSURES GREATER UTILIZATION OF PRESENT FACILITIES 


® There is a proven, positive way to get more out of 
your available manpower, more out of the same ma- 
chines. And it’s being done by the engineered planning 
of materials, methods, men and machines. 

In countless plants and offices Kardex visible record 
control systems are helping management to analyze its 
manufacturing problems, helping it to plan and coordi- 
nate its tools of production. 

But planning for productivity is only part of the job. 
You need efficient “follow through.” Kardex administra- 
tive control meets and answers the problem by signalling 
quickly threatened shortages of materials and tools, by 
spotlighting for the wartime executive a summary of 
daily operations, by simplifying production facts for in- 
stant recognition. NET RESULT: Maximum Utilization 
of Available Manpower and Facilities. 

We'd like to tell you more about the “fact-power” of 
Kardex—how it’s plugging up manpower holes and ac- 
celerating plant productivity with better administrative 
control for thousands of manufacturers. Write us in 
Buffalo 3, N. Y. or phone your nearest Remington Rand 
Systems office. 


KARDEX FOR EVERY PRODUCTION CONTROL PROBLEM 


Material or Inventory Control’ Machine Load Control* Tool 
Control* Personnel Training and Administration® Procurement 
Control + Property Control® Planning Records* Scheduling 


Control + Progress Control 
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crat. He wanted to create specific machin. 
ery and have the States set up a lobby 
in Washington to work toward that end 

Almost all of the States have been hit 
hard by a decline in revenue from gasoline 
taxes asa result of restricted sales and ra- 
tioning. In addition to this loss, the war is 
imposing additional financial burdens up. 
on many, or most, of the States. Some of 
these costs went into Selective Service, ra- 
tioning and civilian defense, most of the 
work of which is done by volunteers. Some 
States figure that a third of their tax money 
now is going for national defense. 

This goes not only for administrative 
costs of the volunteer agencies, but for the 
maintenance of State-owned schools and 
colleges now being leased, or used in one 
way or another, by the Federal Govern. 
ment, and for the maintenance of defense 
roads. In Georgia, Governor Arnall esti- 
mates that the damage done to the roads 
by military traffic will cost the state $100, 
000,000 for reconstruction after the war, 
an amount exceeding the total federal 
grants to that State. during the last ten 
years. Georgia and six other Southeastem 
States are being hit harder in this respect 
than are many others. 

Other complaints by the Governors 
grow out of a situation which some regard 
as drastically altering their own powers and 
stature. Moreover, it is having an effect 
upon State and local political organizations 
that cannot vet be measured. As the heads 
of State governments, Governors find that 
sometimes there are more federal than 
State employes in their States. 

Ohio, in which the Governors’ Confer. 
ence was held, has 25,000 State employes. 
But there are 90,000 federal workers in 
Ohio. Glimpses at a few other States show 
Massachusetts with 21,000 State employes 
and 129,000 federal; Pennsylvania, with 
44,500 State workers and 215,000 federal; 
Wyoming, with 1,100 State and 6,200 
federal. Much of the clamor for a return to 
the States of powers now held by the Feder- 
al Government grows out of this situation. 

Governor Neely is one of the few Gov- 
ernors who do not fall in with the general 
clamor for a return of rights to the States. 
He says he was in Washington in the early 
days of the New Deal, when he was a Sen- 
ator, and saw the parade of Governors and 
other State officials to the Capitol asking 
for financial help during the depression. 

The Governor says the predecessors in 
office of the same Governors who now are 
clamoring for a restoration of States’ rights 
were the persons who forced President | 
Roosevelt to adopt the policies that led 
to the present situation. Mr. Neely argues 
that a somewhat similar situation will exist 
after this war, and, unless the Governors 
make adequate preparation now, they may 
find themselves coming to Washington in a 
few years to ask for help. But Governor 
Neely was the only State executive who 
came to the defense of the New Deal at 
the Governors’ Conference. 
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6.200 American Blower Fluid Drives enjoyed widespread acceptance in many fields 
As 1? war. Now production is devoted exclusively to war needs. This 

avy Seaplane Tender is but one of many types of navy craft and 
- Feder- merchant marine ships equipped with American Blower Fluid Drives. 


‘uation. ee sae oa or . . , ‘ 
w Gov- YES, this U. S. Navy Seaplane Tender is equipped with American Blower 


general Fluid Drives. So are numerous other U. S. navy craft and merchani marine 
States. vessels. 

ie early Fluid Drives prevent transmission of torsional vibrations and shocks from 
; a Sen- powerful Diesel engines to delicate machinery. They synchronize multiple 
ors and engine speeds and permit rapid clutching and de-clutching. 


asking { We're proud of the peacetime performance and the wartime records of 
eoumet! American Blower Fluid Drives. We're proud, too, the U. S. Navy, Army and 
a Maritime Commission entrusted us with the building of Fluid Drives for 
_ o the war effort. Building more and more Fluid Drives for navy craft, cargo 
rs a8: vessels and army planes is our foremost duty now. 
we jed After victory all the progress we’ve made under pressure of war, our com- 
argues plete facilities for building Fluid Drives, heating, ventilating, mechanical 
draft, air handling and air conditioning equipment will be ready to again 
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Army-Navy contention 
that system is necessary 
for efficient operations 


A substantial number of America’s 
85,000 war contractors are operating in 
the dark so far as profits are concerned. 
with the Army, 
Navy, or Maritime Commission, but they 
have no idea of the amount of earnings 
they are going to be allowed to keep. 

A contractor may be preparing to put 
aside a nice nest egg on a large Government 


They have contracts 


U. S. Navy Photo 
KENNETH H..ROCKEY 
Renegotiation is an efficiency ... 


order when a price adjuster suddenly be- 
gins to examine his accounts. As likely as 
not, the nest egg will hatch into what the 
contractor considers an undersized chick. 
One pump manufacturer, 
whose sales jumped from $2,000,000 in 
1940 to $67,000,000 in 1942, has just 
agreed to return $16,000,000 of his profits. 
This will leave him only 2 per cent after 
taxes. He contends he was “skinned” by 
the Navy’s hard-fisted negotiators. 


for example, 


about 
procedure by Government 


This uncertainty 
from a 


profits arises 
new 


purchasing officials to prevent ballooning 
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Special Report. 


CUTTING BACK WAR PROFITS: 
PROBLEMS OF RENEGOTIATION 


Uncertainty Over Earnings Brings Complaints by a 








profits on war orders. The procedure is 
called “renegotiation of war contracts.” 
In essence, it means that the Government 
will review all contracts above $100,000 
for the purpose either of recapturing ex- 
cessive profits or lowering the price on 
future deliveries. 

In fact, it means that few contractors 
can count their profit dollars until they 


have filtered through a_ renegotiation 
screen. This year, stockholders in hun- 


dreds of corporations are being told that 
they can’t 
ments because last year’s profits are being 


have precise earnings state- 


renegotiated. 

Renegotiation procedures now are begin- 
ning to reach more and more firms. The 
result is that loud outcries are coming 
from many business groups. These com- 
plaints are echoing in Congress, and Con- 
gressmen are looking into the system. A 
House Naval Affairs Committee under 
Representative Magnuson (Dem.), of 
Washington, has been conducting exten- 
sive hearings into Navy contracts. The 
Senate’s Special War Investigation Com- 
under Truman (Dem.), 
of Missouri, already has reported on the 
matter, and the House Ways and Means 
Committee has named a special subcom- 
mittee to look into the same subject. 


mittee, Senator 


The fact is that renegotiation is becom- 
ing one of the hottest business issues be- 
fore the country. Congress is being im- 
plored to repeal the measure, voted as a 
substitute for fixed profits on war con- 
tracts, or to change it in many respects. 
The Army and Navy, on the other hand, 
are vigorously defending the system as 
the only means of keeping profits within 
reason and plant operations efficient. 

Principal points of controversy are: 

General purposes. Critics who want to 
get rid of renegotiation altogether claim 
that taxes can do the job just as well and 
without the headaches of the present sys- 
tem. They point out that most of the 
$2,849,000,000 already price 
adjustments would have been recaptured 
anyway by excess-profits taxes. If these 
taxes, now rising as high as 80 per cent, 
still allow excessive profits, the rates could 
be raised still further. 

The Army-Navy reply to these critics is 
that renegotiation is not a revenue de- 


saved by 





(This article represents ‘he result of « 
extensive research on a fopic of o 
standing importance in National Affai 








vice. Primary purposes of the law } 
(1) to keep down the cost of war; (2) 
aid in preventing inflation; (3) to preve 
creation of war millionaires, and (4) ; 
force war plants to keep down costs 
the interests of efficiency. Taxes, in t 
opinion of Maurice Karker, chairman 
the Army Price Adjustment Board, y 
do none of these things. 

The contention is. the 
while taxes may take a healthy bite o 
of soaring profits, they don’t prevent 
contractor from raising salaries to unwa 
ranted levels, from hiring too many worl 


Government’s 








MAURICE KARKER 
-.. rather than a revenue device ' 


ers, or from wasting materials. High tax 
as a matter of fact, may encourage was! 
and extravagance by inducing war plawi 
to increase costs in order to increase the 
over-all earnings. A 20 per cent yield @ 
$100,000, for example, would be only ha 
of 20 per cent on $200,000. Price Adjus 
ment Boards strive to get the costs of a 
companies down to the lower figure. 

In a sense, these Boards view them 
selves as wartime substitutes for the peat 
time competition that usually forces fin 
to produce at the lowest possible — 
And, in this sense, officials say they a 
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* This message is appearing in national magazines and newspapers in the public interest and os on aid to all operators of commercial motor vehicles ¥& 


If youare 38° 


THERE’S AN IMPORTANT 


MOTOR TRANSPORT 


% AND YOU'RE NOT DOING 
ESSENTIAL WAR WORK 


If you are 38 or over and are free to change 
from the work you are now doing... 

There’s an important job for you 
in Motor Transport! 

And Motor Transport, the moving of 


freight over our highways, is good work to 
be in ...in both war-time and peace-time. 


IT’S GOOD IN WAR-TIME BECAUSE ... 


It is giving indispensable service to the 
war effort, connecting the factories of Amer- 
ica into a single, gigantic production unit. It 
takes on the emergency jobs that no other 
method can handle. It supplements the rail- 
roads, shiplines and airlines, letting them do 
their jobs more efficiently. It produces more 
results, in relation to the critical materials 
used in its equipment, than any other trans- 
port agency. It helps to keep our war work- 
ers fed, clothed and equipped for work. 


IN PEACE-TIME, MOTOR TRANSPORT IS A GOOD LINE OF WORK TO BE IN BECAUSE .. . 


* 


It is essential to our daily life; for example, 
it carries two-thirds of our meat, over half of 
our fruits and vegetables, over three-fourths 
of our dairy products. It is the sole freight 
transportation available to 54,000 American 
communities. It is a substantial business, 
with a total investment of over five billion 
dollars. It is fast-growing, with a faster 
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rate of gain over the past quarter-century 
than any other commodity-transport method. 


Those are just'a few of the reasons why 
Motor Transport is a good industry to be in. 


But let’s get still closer to you. Why should 
you want to work in Motor Transport? 


First of all, the pay is good. The work is 
steady. Working conditions are good, too. 
There’s an interesting variety of jobs avail- 
able to fit your experience or ability . . dis- 
_patchers, highway drivers, city drivers, rate 
clerks, mechanics, dock men. There is an 
almost limitless number of fields in which 
Motor Transport works. 


Even more important ..and looking to 
your future..during the changeover to 
civilian activity, Motor Transport work will 
go right on. In fact, it will likely expand even 
faster than it ever has in the past. 


That’s another mighty good reason for 
getting into Motor Transport now. 


HERE’S WHAT YOU DO 


If you want an important place in this big, essential, fast-growing industry, get in touch 


with one of these: Your State Trucking Association ... 
panies... Your U. S. Employment service office . 


One of your local trucking com- 
.. Any Fruehauf Branch or Distributor. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY e DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


MEMBER AUTOMOTIVE COUNCIL FOR WAR PRODUCTION 


* * * * * * * 


* * * * * * 7 
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via the Main Street of the Northwest! 


When it’s time to move beef cattle from 
the grassy ranges of the Northwest to feed 
lots and markets, cowboys like Frank 
Waldhauser (top picture) ride right along 
with the steers in special Northern Pacific 
cattle trains. Last year these cowboys 
helped move more than 15,000 carloads 
of cattle over the Northern Pacific Rail- 


NORTHERN 


MAIN STREET OF 





way from Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Oregonand Washington 
— enough beef to feed 1,058,924 soldiers 
for a whole year! 

This year, as army, navy, lend-lease and 
civilian needs become greater, still more 
fine beef is rolling to market over North- 
ern Pacific — Main Street of the Northwest! 


\ 


o » PACIFIC 


THE NORTHWEST 








good for business by forcing plants to toe 
the efficiency mark, thereby making a re- 
turn to peacetime conditions easier. 

Profits allowed. Price Adjustment 
Boards contend further that they give ev- 
ery firm all the profits deserved—before 
taxes. Kenneth H. Rockey, chairman of 
the Navy Price Adjustment Board, told 
the House Committee that earnings on 
Navy contracts range from 5 per cent of 
total The Truman 
Committee finds that profits allowed by 
the Army run from 0.4 per cent of sales 
to 22.1 per After taxes, however, 
these percentages drop sharply. 


sales to 19 per cent. 


cent. 


The range in profits is explained by 
principles followed by price negotiators. 
In general, contractors are told to expect 
a lower Government business 
than they would get on private orders, 
and lower profit margins on a large volume 
of orders. 


return on 


A manufacturer of shell cases, 
for example, is not to expect the same 
percentage profit per shell as would be 
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DEWiTT EMERY 
More sympathy for small business? 


given a shivb‘lder on a ship. However, 
rewards for e. it output and low costs 
are to be expecied through higher margins. 
Treatmem o: taxes. Renegotiators in all 
branches of ti.e service insist on adjust- 
ing prices before the Treasury bites into 
earnings with taxes. This policy has led 
to the greatest amount of objection from 
business. A long queue of witnesses before 
the House group has protested that profits 
before taxes are meaningless “stage 
money,” that there is no such thing. 
Spokesmen for the aircraft industry in- 
dicated that negotiation before taxes of- 
ten results in aircraft companies making 
less net profit per plane than automobile 
companies, which have borrowed the de- 
signs and the “know-how” from airplane 
companies. This results because the ex- 
cess-profits tax bears more heavily on 
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cases, - s: — industry is helping win the war... 


dhe SS eee = 2. industry must help build a peacetime world 


Fighting now is winning the war... 
Thinking now can win the peace 


Today millions of service men are fighting for “a 
better world to live in.” Other millions of individuals 
are performing miracles of production through the 
united efforts of management and wage earners—all 
of one mind—for “an unconditional surrender.” 


Helicopters Tomorrow these millions will be permanently em- 


ployed in peacetime pursuits provided they—all of 


shadow subs ae one mind—dictate sound peace terms calling for sus- 


tained prosperity. 


If the world is to prosper, there must be the same cohe- 
sion among the United Nations during the transition 
period and thereafter as now exists during the world- 


TOW wide conflict. Internal stability here and in other 
Tomor nations can be gained and maintained only by sus- 
tained industrial production and by economic inter- 


They ll land , = se ar of thiscountry, in common with the people 


of other lands, will prosper materially and spiritually 


>. On your lawn — = when this war is ended but only if insistence, world- 
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wide in scope, is now voiced for A JUST AND 
DURABLE PEACE. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
Subsidiary of The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 


New York, N. Y. 
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Like many of our successes on the 
fighting fronts, this story begins with 
a triumph in an American factory 
at home. 

In one plant, guns, desperately 
needed, were being held up, waiting 
for breech rings. All efforts to speed 
their production on the machines 
then in use had failed. 

The Bullard engineers worked out 
an estimate by which all the opera- 
tions—boring, facing, turning, fin- 
ishing—are done on two Mult-Au- 
Maties. Today, the breech rings go 
out in record time . .. and the guns 
are rolling to the front. 

The Mult-Au-Matie is quickly 
adapted to new work. Have you in- 
cluded Mult-Au-Matic in your post- 
war planning? 





BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


BULLARD 





mushrooming aircraft firms, with small 
prewar earnings, than on automobile com. 
panies, with high prewar earnings. 

A $15,000 profit to an airplane company 
with an 80 per cent excess-profits tax rate, 
for instance, would yield only $3,000 net, 
Another company, with a 50 per cent tax 
rate, would keep $7,500 of the same profit 
on the same plane at the same price. 

The official answer to this complaint is 
that the Army and Navy are interested, 
first, in price, and only secondarily in 
profits. Clarence H. Ross, Navy price 
adjustment counsel, explains that “we 
don’t say that one company, because its 
rates are 40 per cent, and another com- 
pany, whose rates are 80 per cent, should 
receive a different price for the product. 
Our approach is that, if a product is 
worth so much money, we are not going to 
pay one man $100 because his tax rate is 
high and another man $60 because his tax 
rate is low.” 

Standard items. Congressmen have been 
asked to exempt from renegotiation all pur- 











—Acme 
REPRESENTATIVE MAGNUSON 
Congress stopped to look, listen 


chase contracts for goods sold regularly on 
the open market, such as nuts and _ bolts 
and textiles, or for products under official 
price ceilings. The argument is that every- 
one knows the standard prices for these 
items, so renegotiation is neither desira- 
ble nor necessary. 

Again comes the official answer. Colo- 
nel A. J. Browning, director of the Army 
Purchases Division, contends that he 
would be a poor purchasing agent if he 
couldn’t beat a price ceiling. The reason 
is that the Army buys in such huge 
volume that suppliers should be content 
with a smaller unit margin of profit. And, 
if earnings still prove excessive, the Army 
follows up with renegotiations. 

Money for reserves. Next to price ad- 
justments before taxes, the loudest outcry 
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In the burning desert, mighty 155 mm. howitzers blazed a path for 
General Eisenhower's troops to win a decisive allied African victory. 
Millions of shells to feed these guns—hungry for future victories that 
will surely come—have been manufactured by Pullman-Standard. 


6 SHELLS FOR EISENHOWER-INSTEAD OF 





A revolutionary new method that saves steel, cuts costs and speeds production 
to smash six hammer blows at tyranny — in place of only five 


Six shells where only five grew before! 


The secret of that potent increase is a 
different type of draw bench which per- 
mits far greater accuracy of forging and 
produces a 155 mm. howitzer shell from 
a 126-pound billet instead of from the 
standard 150-pound billet. More than 
six for five—actually six and four-tenths! 


Pullman-Standard alone has saved 28 
thousand tons of precious steel by this 
method—fed an extra ration to Free- 
dom’s hungry guns everywhere; to say 
nothing of saving countless dollars for 
American taxpayers. Pullman-Standard 
introduced this better method in this 
country —tried it, proved its worth— 
made it available to all who sought to 
learn. Alert manufacturers recognized 
and adopted this new process, thus saving 
countless additional tons of precious steel, 


Six instead of five!—and this is only 
one of many stirring war-born improve- 
ments that must surely, in days to come, 
help to win peacetime victories; even as 
now they contribute so much to win- 
ning on battlefields of human Freedom! 


For, as we explore into complex post- 
war problems, we shall find this to be 
true—our most precious “discoveries” 


will be those devised and perfected in 


the vast laboratory of America’s war 
production. Scientific and engineering 
improvements past counting!—new and 
better metals and techniques, faster pro- 
duction methods, new and ingenious ap- 
plications of proved and trusted devices 
and processes—and above all, better 
Men! Men who have dug deep into 
themselves and found new and inspiring 
capacities for usefulness! 


Men from apprentice workers to high- 
est executives who have been forged and 
tempered to new alertness, to new capa- 
bilities! Men who are dynamic symbols 
of the extraordinary inventive genius, 
the infinite resourcefulness, the inextin- 
guishable curiosity of American industry. 


To Transportation of Tomorrow, Pull- 
man-Standard dedicates all its wealth of 
new and better methods developed in 
the crucible of war production; and re- 
dedicates its 84 years of rich and varied 
experience. We serve Transportation. 
We have grown with it—we are part of 
it. All our potent resources of men and 
machines have this one objective—that 
through better Transportation we may 
serve you Tomorrow, with such conven- 
ience and economy, comfort and safety 
as this world has never before known. 





3463 Manufacturers, Large and Small 
Unite to Spread the Work 


Under Pullman-Standard’s co-ordination 
and direction, and operating under 29,435 
contracts, 3463 suppliers and sub-contrac- 
tors contribute to the vast armament pro- 
duction program undertaken by this Com- 
pany. Pullman-Standard draws upon 1630 
small manufacturers, 1200 medium-sized 
ones, and only 633 that could be consid- 
ered large. Many of these sub-contractors 
have in turn let sub-subcontracts—thousands 
of them—one medium-sized manufacturer 
alone drew on 500 sub-subcontractors and 
suppliers. With this democratic plan of 
spreading the work there have been or are 
now being produced by Pullman-Standard: 
Tanks « Howitzer Cerriages + Bombs + Shells of 
various calibers & sizes + Parts for Anti-Aircroft 
Gun Mounts + Aircraft Major Sub-Assemblies « 
Trench Mortars + Naval Patrol Craft + Freight & 
Passenger Cars for the Army, Navy & Railroads 
Other materials for the war program are 
also being manufactured by Pullman- 
Standard under sub-contracts. 


= ag? Pullman-Standard plants at 
Butler, Pa, and Hammond, Ind. 
. have been given the Army and 


\ 
6 —< = Navy “E™ Production awards. 
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BUYING MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
Backs Up The Men Who Man The Guns 





PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois... Offices in seven cities... Manufacturing plants in six cities 


© 1943, P. S. C, M. CO. 














I: there ever was a fisherman’s fantasia ...this is it! With his port- 
able refrigerating set, our post-war Isaac Walton is catching ’em... 
and in a twinkling they're on ice... or should we say... im ice. 

We expect some wonderful things from the science of electron- 
ics. Maybe the fish won’t be frozen—but other marvels are certain. 

Whatever new products appear in future peacetime years, if 
they use electrical circuits and are made to the highest order of 
specifications ... you'll probably find Cannon Connectors play- 
ing a vital part in their operation. 


Composite self-aligning connector for rack type “plug-in” 
radio equipment, used in America’s fighting planes. Scores 
of industries, including aeronautics, radio, television, sound 
apparatus, shipping, lumber and railroads use Cannon 
Connectors. In products and industries where dependabil- 
ity must be 100% and where quick, effective electrical con- 
nections must be made, you will find Cannon Connectors. 





CANNON ELECTRIC 


CANNON Cannon Electric Development Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


ELECTRIC 


| 





Canadian Factory and Engineering Office: Cannon Electric Co., itd., Toronto 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES— CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BOOK 





against Army-Navy price policy is that 
no provision is made for reserves to ena- 
ble industry to retool for peacetime pro- 
duction. This complaint comes principally 
from small business, or industries sudden- 
ly grown large, such as the aircraft and 
machine-tool industries. 

Their complaint is that present tax 
rates already prevent excessive profits and 
that renegotiation prevents postwar re- 
serves from being put away. Dewitt 
Emery, president of the National Small 
Businessmen’s Association, advocates tax- 
free reserves ranging from 3 per cent on 
sales of $1,000,000 or less, down to 0.5 per 
cent for giant corporations. Reserves 
would be compelled to be invested in non- 
negotiable, noninterest-bearing Govern- 
ment bonds. 

Increasing demands for higher postwar 
reserves are getting some sympathy from 
price negotiators. Mr. Karker has said 
that he would approve an amendment to 
the tax laws to permit such reserves, 
which means that they would be consid- 
ered in renegotiation, since the Boards 
follow the Treasury in defining most cost 
items 

Negotiation formulas. Business com- 
plaints also are general against any fixed 
pattern for renegotiation. Price adjusters 
reply, however, that each case is different, 
and no precise formula can be drawn. The 
Maritime Commission, however, compares 
the record of one shipyard against another 
in adjusting prices. 

Business interests, however. are by no 
means unanimous in condemning Govern- 
ment price policies Some witnesses before 
the House Committee have indorsed them. 
In general, approval comes from large, 
well-established industries whose _ total 
earnings are substantial in any event 
These include automobile companies, elec- 
trical companies and old-line shipyards. 
Most of the protestants are found among 
small businessmen and those war-expand- 
ed industries likely to be hit hardest when 
the shooting stops. These are the concerns 
pleading for more lenient profit margins, al- 
lowances for taxes, postwar reserves and 
protection against sudden cancellations. 

Present prospects are that renegotiation 
will continue as a war policy with only 
modest changes, if any, in the law. Mean- 
while, past experience is expected by the 
Army and Navy to provide a guide for 
future price contracts, which will make 
renegotiation less frightening to con- 
tractors. 
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Royal Air Force 
West Africa 


















REF: -- WA/5925/Eng. 
Dear Sirs 


I would iike to express my appreciation of the 
valuabie assistance which was rendered to us by your 
representative at Roberts Fieid, Mr. McKenney. 


It was largely through his assistance that we 
were able to save one of our aircraft which had a 
forced landing in that area. 















There is no doubt about it thet Mr. MceKenney’s 
ingenuity in making a condenser from sardine cans to 
replace the unserviceable item on the starter coil 
enabled us to fly the wachine away in time to avoid 
the rains, when the machine would probably have been 
bogged for Months. 


Yours faithfully, 


ERO ELE BEETS. 
Squadren Leader 
Senier Teennicai Orficer 







T.W.A., Ine. 
Intercontinental Division 
Washington National Airport 
Washington, D. C. 


Charles McKenney, whose improvised condenser 
saved an R.A.F. warplane, has been with TWA 6 
years. At the age of 28, he is an alert, competent 
artisan who typifies the resourcefulness and per- 
| formance of the hundreds of TWA personnel located 
in far-flung outposts of the world. These men 
help to serve the logistic requirements of our armed 
forces through Army Air Transport Command 
projects assigned to TWA, 





TWA Services performed for the Armed Forces: Over-Ocean Air Transport 
Operations— Army Aircraft Mechanic, Radio Operator and Radio Mechanic Th 
Training — 4-Engine Flight Crew Training — Military Aircraft Modification— ° 


Communications Engineering Projects— North American Air Cargo Service. TRANSCONTINENTAL 
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WIRE —¥ FIGHTS AT SEA 


TRAPPING U-BOATS 


When a Nazi U-boat sneaked into Scapa 
Flow and blasted Britain’s big carrier 
Royal Oak to the bottom, the loss under- 
lined the fact that to block U-boats out of a 
harbor, you've got to lock it up tight— 
not just with mines but with elaborate 
nets made of strand. Keeping harbors 
closed to undersea marauders is one of 
Bethlehem’s war-time jobs. For this pur- 
pose, our wire-rope mill has been turning 
out harbor-defense strand—a high-strength 
strand of special construction, and with the 


famous bethanized electrolytic zinc coating. 


TOSSING FIGHTERS INTO ACTION 


An aircraft carrier, as everybody knows, 
houses its fighter planes and bombers on 
the hangar deck, which is directly beneath 
the flight deck. When an attack alarm 
comes in, those planes must get from 
hangar deck to flight deck and into the air 
in almost less time than it takes to tell 
about it. Special Bethlehem wire rope is 
used in the high-speed plane lifts of some 


of America’s biggest carriers, 


TOWING DAMAGED FREIGHTERS 


Every cargo vessel in a convoy is now 


equipped with two husky towing haw- 














sers, installed in such a way that they can 









gy 


be rushed into action at a moment’s no- 
tice. If a vessel is struck and crippled by 
a torpedo, one of the emergency towing 
hawsers is attached to a sister ship and 
the damaged vessel is brought safely into 
port. Bethlehem has had a lot of peace. 
time experience in building strong, corro- 
sion-resistant towing hawsers. United Na- 
tions’ convoys are benefiting from that 
experience now. 
* * * 

In hundreds of jobs on sea and on land— 
ships’ rigging, aircraft-control cord, mine- 
sweeping cable, mine-anchor cable, and 
naval dredge rope, to name a few—Beth- 
lehem Wire Rope is helping to win the 
war. There are also pressing needs for 
Bethlehem Wire Rope on the home front 
—in war factories, mines, timber lands, 
construction jobs, and oil fields. Wire rope 
is the sinew of combat, of production, of 
construction and maintenance. We of Beth- 
lehem are doing our best to meet all de- 


mands as promptly as is humanly possible. 






















Bethlehem Manufactures Wire Rope for all Purposes 



















































Plus and Minus 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 








2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Vretad of Axaericam Business 


The war-production boom is nearing its peak; is beginning to level off. 
That's true of the over-all situation. It is not true of special products. 
Aircraft output is continuing to rise. So is ship output. Chemicals are booming. 
Yet: The production index of the Federal Reserve Board has increased only 3 
per cent in five months. Further 1943 gains probably will be small. It now 
seems probable that fourth-quarter 1943 will see war output at its peak. 
) ae These factors should be kept in mind..... 
d by 1. U.S. is not many months away from an end to large-scale mobilization of 
wing men for military service; is to have smaller forces than originally planned for. 
2. Reduced man-power goals reduce probable demands for many war goods. 
. 5. Great Britain and Canada both are running into overproduction of some 
into war weapons; are seeking to shift output and even to let a little life back into 














and 








eace: some lines of civilian production. Slow-motion land activity is the reason. 
orre 4. In another six months, U.S. supplies of some war materials will be at a 
1Na level that may force rather general revision of production plans. 

1 1 ae 


Thus: It may be that the squeeze on production for civilian use may not be 


that] far from its end. It may be that late 1943 or early 1944 will see some easing. 
A few straws in the wind are. these..... 
—E Wool: Quotas for civilians are increased. Imports are up, military demands 


are tapering off. Result: Clothing rations appear to be very improbable. 

Cotton textiles: Military needs rapidly are being filled. Larger supplies 
, and for civilians appear to be probable late in this year, if not sooner. 
~Beth- Coffee, cocoa, tea: Supplies are larger. Easing of the ship situation can 
in the} mean increasing supplies of many commodities that are imported. 
Shoes: Army indicates that its demands soon may pass the peak. 
Those are just the first faint signs. They do not mean that the lid will be 
> front off civilian goods production any time soon. They do mean that here and there 
lands, the civilian supply situation may begin to ease in the months ahead. They 
mean that military services are beginning to find some of their demands filled. 


mine- 








ds for 








7 It_ is becoming apparent that U.S. might break all world records for war 
ion, of production and still maintain a rather high level of civilian prosperity. 

»f Beth- 

all de- To draw some general conclusions from present developments..... 

— Wearing apparel for civilians should be more abundant early in 1944, 





Most foods will continue to be in tight supply this year and next. 

Supplies of petroleum products for civilians probably are near the low. 

It is possible that curbs on construction can be eased a bit during 1944, 
That would be for construction of a type using little steel or other metal. 

Most metals, steel in particular, will be in very limited supply for use of 
civilians as long as two wars are under way. Germon defeat might ease demand. 

Farm _ and railroad equipment will be first to absorb any excess steel. 

It probably will be late 1944, under most favorable circumstances, before 
consumers can expect new automobiles, electrical equipment, refrigerators, etc. 
Tires will be relatively abundant halfway through 1944. 



























There is this further point that can be made: 
Weapon output will continue undiminished, even though types change, so long 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 





as both wars go on. Present demand for new weapons is just about insatiable. 

But: An end to the war with Germany before an end to the war with Japan 
would be a different story; would involve much shifting and some curtailment. 

It is very improbable that war with Japan alone would involve long-contin- 
ued production at present rates, or require the same immense use of materials. 

So: If Germany should crack by mid-1944, businessmen can expect a sharp 
shift from military to civilian production; can expect a cut in war demands. 

Effect would be to relieve inflationary pressures. It also would allow 
some adjustment back to peacetime production without the shock of sudden peace 
in both wars; without the threat of sudden large-scale unemployment. 

Businessmen can expect that the period between the ending of both wars and 
the period immediately after peace will provide a sellers' market; will be one in 
which consumers will be ready to take whatever goods are offered. 











Now as to more details of the production picture in U.S. industry..... 

Over all: Industry is operating at 205 per cent of the 1935-39 average; is 
likely to show average operations at 207 per cent of 1935-39 for the year. That 
is a gain of 14 per cent above 1942 average, but only 2 per cent above May, 1943. 

Durable goods: Output will average about 306 per cent of 1935-39 level. 
And: Transportation equipment, which includes most armaments, will be 607 per 
cent of 1935-39. That is a gain of 47 per cent compared with 1942. 

Nondurable goods: Industry is operating at 150 per cent of 1935-39; is 
likely to average about 151 per cent of that level for 1943. That is about 7 per 
cent over 1942. Chemicals are making the greatest production gains. 

Construction industry is taking a nose dive. Government estimates that the 
average of construction activity in 1943 will be 435 per cent below 1942. And: 
The trend will be downward through the year, with fourth-quarter values esti- 
mated at 68 per cent under the peak of 1942. 

Thus: The base is being laid for a building boom after the war. 











In the more immediate situation: 

Price control: Dollars-and-cents ceilings are to be given wider applica- 
tion; are not to be removed, as some business groups had demanded. 

Subsidies: It seems certain that no broad plan of price subsidies will get 
Congress's approval. And: Without subsidies, price controllers will be forced 
to try to enforce price freezes; will be forced te allow some quoted price rises. 

Standardization: It still appears improbable that Government will order the 
standardization of a wide range of civilian products. Industry objects. 

Grade labeling: The same appears to be true. Congress also objects. 

Taxes: Treasury right now is looking into the matter of drastic increases in 
excise rates on liquor, beer, tobacco. Its idea is that the public can afford to 
pay higher prices, but in the form of taxes, not ordinary markups. 

Forced savings: Idea of forced savings is very much alive; is likely to fig- 
ure heavily in any new tax bill affecting corporations and individuals. 

Rationing: Coal very definitely is a candidate for future rationing. And: 
With every strike, it becomes more of a candidate. 

Contract renegotiation: It appears at this stage that the most to expect is 
some change in renegotiation policy, some more recognition by price-adjustment 
boards of the special situations in which individual companies find themselves. 

Transportation: Situation is growing more difficult. Army warns that, when 
the big movement of war materials shiftsfrom the East Coast to the West Coast, 
there will be an immense burden on Western lines that may be too great. This 
problem is one of increased importance. Hope still is to avoid rationing. 

















Mr. Roosevelt is finding that Harry Hopkins and James Byrnes do not have 
the answers to all of the nation's domestic problems; that the problem of decid- 
ing which group shall get what is as difficult as trying to figure out how to 
provide the world with the Four Freedoms. 
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You with the big brooms—you PC »* Wecansay this, though—the diesel 
men. You and your GI cans, sweeping motor that skims your PC over the 
the subs clear to hell and gone. swells, through the troughs, under 

When we say we're with you, sailor, the storms and gales — we built it, 
there’s no scuttle-butt about it. We we'll bet you! And we build ‘em 
speak the same language, although to carry you through. Some of our 


we can't say too much out loud. boys, sailor, are your shipmates. 


GENERAL MACHINERY CORPORATION 


HAMILTON, OF 10 
THE NILES TOOL WORKS CO. 


THE HOOVEN, OWENS, RENTSCHLER CO. 





GENERAL MACHINERY ORDNANCE CORPORATION 
















































Let Addressograph 
supply the experience 


WHEN modern business methods go into action, it’s 
Addressograph that supplies accuracy, speed, economy 
and skill to business paper work procedures. 

Simplicity of method and simplicity of operation get 
results that daily prompt present Addressograph owners 
to extend the use of their equipment. Installations made 
for one use, now handle many, such as issue of War 
Bonds, processing Government Reports, writing Payroll, 
Production Control and Inventory Records, identifying 
Parts and preparing Shipping Documents. 


Call in your near-by well-informed Addressograph rep- 
resentative for ideas on full employment of the equip- 
ment you already own. Or write the home office. 


PRODUCING FOR WAR @ PLANNING FOR PEACE 


ma | 





EUCLID + OHIO 





Addressograph is » trade-mark registered in the United States Patent Office 





Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


More Dollars 


In Hemisphere 
Aid Bondholde 


Signs that Latin-American countries 
considering some action on their defauj 
external debts are beginning to app 
Mexico is resuming service on some 
long in default, and a new funding 9 
is reported under consideration in B 

The Mexican debt settlement was 
ranged last autumn by Eduardo Su 
Minister of Finance, 
and the International 
Committee of Bank- 
ers on Mexico, head- 
ed by Thomas W. 
Lamont. July 1 was 
set as the date for 
initial payments, to 
bondholders who ac- 
cept the Mexican 
Government’s _ offer 
and give assurances 
of nonenemy owner- 
ship. 

In general, Mexico 
agrees to refund the 
outstanding bonds at 
around 20 cents on 
the dollar and to pay 
interest on the lower 
value. This settlement failed to gain 
approval of the Foreign Bondholders fj 
tective Council, which considered the 
fer too unfavorable to bondholders. 

Brazil now is paying slightly more th 
1 per cent on public issues, under a dec} 
issued in March, 1940. This program 
scheduled for review by October, 1943,a 
negotiations are said to be under way% 
tween British bondholders and Bri 
Pressure is expected to be applied top 
suade Brazil to increase the amount 
payments in view of the general prospe 
ty now prevailing in the country. f 
bondholders, however, are not partici 
ing in negotiations and feel that t 
should be included, since U.S. Gove 
ment purchases of Brazilian products p 
marily are responsible for Brazil’s @ 
proved financial condition. 

The general improvement in Lat 
American finances is reflected in cu 
prices for bonds. Quotations now are 4 
der the year’s high marks, but they 
main almost double the prices of a J 
ago. Brazil 61s, for example, are sell 
at 45 against 22% a year ago; Chile 
have jumped from 14%4 to 23, and M 













EDUARDO SUAK 
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“baerod s wa mi 
~», Said the Scout Plane to the Tank Destroyers: 


“Enemy tanks entering 














They work together better... Into the valley From the hovering scout plane 
Of death To the tense gun crews 
hecause they can talk together Rumble And it's all over 
The enemy tanks... But the shooting . . . 
ogram & 
L943, af Through the distant pass Trapped in the gorge 
way 4 They careen Outranged by the tank destroyers 
| Brad Unaware that This marauding land fleet 
1 to 74 The self-propelled 155’s Will prowl no more. 
nount Have out-maneuvered them Ss 
prospe! And lie in ambush... Today modern radio equipment 
ry. U a Designed and manufactured 
artic A jo. ea ' sacl By I.T.&T. associate companies 
rat thf rer sh. ane Circies Is helping Uncle Sam’s fighting forces 
Goveq Like an aie by - page di : 
ucts 7 Waiting for the kill ... sine Ren 
zil’s @ ‘ Tomorrow the broad experience 
Suddenly it comes! Of LT.&T. 
, Lill » * 8 In the field of communications ; 
aa A few words Will help men build 
Flash A better world 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CoRPORATION 67 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 


«Manufacturing Associate: 
& FEDERAL TELEPHONE AND RADIO CORPORATION 





















AM MPcO Fa hdagee 


The Men and Women of Ampco Metal, Inc. feel 








honored in having received the Army-Navy “E”. 
We take this to mean that we have not failed 
to keep the faith with the men in uniform. 


Since nothing has been done that cannot be 





done better, we pledge that in the months to 
come, our minds, hearts and muscles will be 
devoted to the production of still more of the 
finest materials. Certainly our very best is the 
very least our fighting men deserve. We will back 
them every step of the way to final VICTORY! 


Dik Reagepecthel 


oT Prendent 


EMPLOYEES MUTUAL Th ASSOCIATION 
OF AMPCO METAL, INC. 








METAL WITHOUT AN 









































can issues are twice or three times | 
year’s bids. Much of the increase is 
tributed to repatriation by the countri 
themselves, but speculative interest in th 
bonds has been apparent. 





Imports. Another year of heavy U4 
purchasing in Latin America is indicate 
from the testimony of Milo Perkins, exe 
utive director of the Board of Econonj 
Warfare, before the House Appropriatioy 
Committee. He said that $1,500,000,0™ 
worth of foreign goods was purchased lag 
year for Government account, and that, j 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, $2,009 
000,000 will be spent. A substantial sha 
of this money will flow to Latin Amerie 

The following purchase programs a 
to continue: 

Metals. This program calls for heay 
buying of chrome from Brazil, Guatemalj 
and Cuba, of copper from Chile and Pen 
lead and zine from Mexico, tungsten fro 
Bolivia, Argentina, Peru, Brazil and Me 
ico, mica and quartz from Brazil. In » 
dition, BEW is contributing to improviy 
Bolivian tin mines and developing tin bod 
ies recently discovered in Mexico. 

BEW also is engaged in a_ world-wit 
scrap-buying campaign, reversing | thi 
country’s peacetime procedure when mi 
lions of tons of scrap iron and steel wer 
exported. Management costs alone of ner 
year’s minerals program is estimated 4 
$3,000,000. 

Fibers. War caught the United State 
short of many fibers, and BEW is engage 
in an extensive development project i 
the Hemisphere. Abaca, source of “Mani 
hemp, is being grown on 40,000 Centr 
American acres, and expanded productie 
of sisal, henequin and other vegetabk 
fibers is being encouraged in Mexico, Ce 
tral America, Brazil and Haiti. 

The SHADA project in Haiti is an out 
standing example of U.S. promotia 
SHADA, as the Haitian-American Deve- 
opment Corp. is known, has planted 6,00 
acres in sisal and has cleared 32,000 acre 
for Cryptostegia, a rubber-bearing vine 
Altogether, the project has brought job 
for 100,000 Haitians. 

Oils. Agreements have been made with 
Mexico for expanded production of caste 
seeds during 1943 and 1944, as well # 
sesame seed, rapeseed and peanuts. Bras 
is to deliver babassu nut kernels, oitical 
oil and other edible vegetable oils the 
formerly came from the Far East. 

Other projects on the BEW list call fe 
increased supplies of balsa wood from! 
Ecuador and Central America; of quinine) 
from Central and South America, and @ 
insecticides from various countries. Hard 
wood and other forest products also ar} 
being sought throughout the Hemisphere 

BEW attempts to find new sources fot 
materials now cut off by war indicate al- 
other year of peak activity for Hemispher 
countries. Their dollar balances promise t 
jump again in the next 12 months. 
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WHAT’S SO SECRET aspout A REFRIGERATOR? 


Does a refrigerator have to be a hideaway? 

Think how much more convenient it would be if one 
could see inside without opening the door. See what food is 
on hand ... where it is stored. Figure also how much more 
efficiently and economically it would operate if a housewife 
could do her inside looking without wasting refrigeration. 

All right. Why not make it that way? Why not open it 
up with glass? The door. The shelves. The partitions 
around the special storage compartments. Add to the con- 
venience of the modern refrigerator the utility of clear 
vision. 

Research has fitted glass for this and many other practi- 
cal uses. To its unequaled and lasting transparency, glass 
now boasts many amazing qualities that fit it for jobs 


never dreamed of before. 


Did you know? Glass can be made stronger today than 
many metals. It is one of the most chemically stable of all 
materials. More dimensionally stable, too. Its surface is 
among the hardest in the world. Nonporous. Acid-resisting. 
Unusually resistant to abrasion. Its weathering qualities 
are unequaled. You can obtain it in polished flat sheets or 
bent shapes; laminated or fabricated with another mate- 
rial. And you can have it in the most efficient multiple 
insulating units. 

Just remember, when you design or redesign anything 
for the home, for industry, or for any structure today, 
there’s a material that you can see through, that lets light 
through, that’s strong and long-lasting. It’s glass. Libbey- 
Owens-Ford glass, of course. 

Perhaps glass fits your product or plant. Won’t you 
write us about any use that interests you? That’s the way 
to really find out. Libbey‘Owens-Ford Glass Company, 
1863 Nicholas Building, Toledo, Ohio. 











LIBBEY-OWENS*FORD 


A GREAT NAME IN 




















Metropolitan Moments . . . . « « « by Wisdom 





“We Do Our Bit By Keeping Fit 
Whenever Working Hours Permit” 


War work comes first...but you'll find yourself doing a better job if you get suf- 
ficient rest and recreation during your “off” hours. War work comes first at Calvert, 
too. Our distilleries are now 100% in war production. But laid away are limited 
reserves of precious stocks...the very cream of these destined for Calvert Reserve, 
the “finest whiskey you can drink or serve.” 


Used in moderation... Calvert Reserve... should last for the duration 
Calvert Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof — 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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Wan Production Was Taught Much 


@ Out of wartime production experience come many valuable lessons. One of the more 
important is the universal need for reliable fence protection. Industries, service companies 
and other private and public enterprises need this saféguard against careless and malicious 
trespassers. If your property does not have Page Fence protection, plan for it now and be 
ready when material is available. It's sturdy and long lasting. Send for copy of FENCE FACTS and 
name of Association member nearest you. Consult this expert on any fence subject—new fence 
or servicing existing fence. Address PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pa. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION @ AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 








_ People_ 


ot the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


J. William Fulbright, Democratic 
Representative from Arkansas and a new. 
comer to Congress, has just achieved what 
many might have thought impossible. He 
wrote a brief resolution saying: 

“Resolved, by the House of Representa. 
tives (the Senate concurring) that this 
Congress hereby expresses itself as favor. 
ing the creation of appropriate interna. 
tional machinery with power adequate to 
establish and maintain a just and lasting 
peace among the nations of the world, and 
as favoring participation by the United 
States therein.” 

No one ever before had put America’s 
postwar thinking into such unobjectionable 
language. The House Foreign Affairs Com. 
mittee adopted the resolution quickly and 
unanimously. Even such a stern prewar 
isolationist as Representative Hamilton 





—Harris & Ewing 


REPRESENTATIVE FULBRIGHT 


Fish (Rep.), of New York, gave it his i~ 
dorsement 

Mr. Fulbright immediately became the 
man of the moment both here and abroad 
London newspapers had many approving 
things to say. In both capitals it was said 
that Mr. Fulbright had proved that the 
forces of isolationism were at an even lovw- 
er ebb than had been thought. However, 
there is plenty of room for argument over 
exact methods of postwar co-operation 
when the time comes. Mr. Fulbright’s reso 
lution skipped that prickly issue. 

Mr. Fulbright, himself, is considered a 
obvious comer by his House colleagues 
He is energetic and affable. He is shrewd 
and well-informed on foreign affairs. He 
is quick and resourceful in debate. Behind 
him, at 38, is a career that includes two 
degrees from Oxford University, where be 
was a Rhodes scholar, two years as pres 
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dent of the University of Arkansas and a 
year or more as an attorney for the Jus- 
tice Department’s Antitrust Division in the 
early days of the New Deal. In addition, 
he has managed a farm and served as presi- 
dent of a lumber company and of an in- 
vestment company. 

Mr. Fulbright has come to the attention 
of his House colleagues before. The pres- 
ent session was scarcely two months old 
when he essayed to take Republican Rep- 


resentative Clare Boothe Luce to task 
for her “globaloney” speech on postwar 
aviation. Many among his elders had 


wanted to do that but feared to tangle 
with the quick-tongued lady from Con- 
necticut. Mr. Fulbright performed the job 
to their complete satisfaction. 


Edward Prichard, at 27, is one of 
Washington’s superczars. In that capacity, 
Mr. Prichard has been exercising authority 
and getting in the way of his elders. They 
don’t like it. In fact, his activities are the 
cause of a fair share of Washington’s raw 
nerves. 

Mr. Prichard’s job is that of an adviser 
or aide to Fred M. Vinson, the Director of 
Economic Stabilization. He handles many 
labor and food problems that come up for 
Mr. Vinson’s review. He has made decisions 
of his own. 

The result is that the War Labor Board, 
composed of carefully chosen members, 
four representing industry, four represent- 
ing labor and four representing the pub- 
lic, may spend a month working out a de- 
cision, only to have young Mr. Prichard 
upset it with a scratch of his pen. That 
has happened, not once, but several times. 
The WLB naturally resents it. 

Again, the War Food Administration 
carefully works out a decision on policy, 
perhaps after exhaustive consultation with 
representatives of the food-processing and 
distributing agencies. The proposed de- 
cision goes to Mr. Prichard and he throws 
it out. The WFA has had to take orders 
initiated by Mr. Prichard, too. 

Those found Mr. Prichard 
standing in their way complain that, in 
the few years he has been out of school, 
his entire career has been in the Govern- 
ment. He came to Washington from the 
Harvard Law School, where he was one 
of Justice Felix Frankfurter’s brighter 
pupils. He served on the staff of the La 
Follette Civil Liberties Committee and as 
a law clerk to Justice Frankfurter before 
going to his present wartime post. 

Mr. Prichard is big and good-humored, 
much given to clowning and especially 
adept at imitating others. Despite a weight 
of some 250 pounds or more, he bubbles 
with an inexhaustible energy that even 
wartime chores have not diminished. In 
happier times he often was to be seen of 
an evening in the town’s better restaurants, 
tackling a steak of the best prewar pro- 
portions and arguing amiably with fellow 
New Dealers. But those times are gone. 


who have 
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“We're lucky this wagon 


is armor plated!” 


The latest Army stretcher carriers 
are protected against enemy bullets 


and 


armor plate steel. 


shrapnel by face-hardened 

This special-purpose steel meets 
hallistics requirements with a wide 
margin of safety. It is also used on 
light, fast combat cars, scout cars, 
half-tracks and in planes. ARMCO 
jumped into big production of this 
life-saving steel by adapting ex- 
isting 


equipment — thus saving 


months of vital time. 

The Army and Navy have found 
that modern special-purpose sheet 
steels meet the most exacting stand- 
ards for many different kinds of war 
equipment. These sheets slash pro- 
duction time, save weight, save your 
war dollars, and frequently con- 
serve more critical metals. 

The 


day be used for the products of 


new war steels will some 
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peace. There will be steels of 
great strength, durability and light 
weight . steels that will form 
easily and surely to the most com- 
plex shapes . . . steels with special 
coatings and finishes ... and many 
others. Yes, steel will have im- 
portant things to do in the post- 
war era, and it will be ready to do 
them well. The American Rolling 
Mill Company, 1751 Curtis Street, 


Middletown, Ohio. 


MODERN SHEET STEELS 
ARE SHAPING YOUR FUTURE 





ROLLING MILL COMPANY 








“Ears for Victory 


FINE AMERICAN CAMERAS 


PRECISION OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 


AVIATION RADIO EQUIPMENT 
. 


MILITARY RADIO 
BY 
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“The Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Food Production ‘Musts’ 


Sir:—Here, in this, one of the great 
food-producing areas of the country, the 
draft has stripped the farms of necessary 
and essential labor. 

If we are to have food, we must have 
man power, weather, machinery, gasoline, 
intelligent application u1 the draft law, less 
destructive criticism of the farmer by an 
uninformed press. 

Vincennes, Ind. Joun Napier Dyer 


Merits of a Sales Tax 


The following answer to the ques- 
tion: “Is a tax on retail sales prefer- 
able to a ‘spendings tax’ designed to 
place a direct limit on individual 
spe nding?” was received too late to be 
included in the symposium appearing 
in the issue of June 25. 

Yes, because a sales tax would be easy to 
administer, would be generally understood 
(such tax being now in effect in 32 States) 
would be uniform in application and _pro- 
duce substantial revenues on a fair basis 
It would serve as a curb on inflation by r- 
ducing purchasing power where that power 
really exists. 

It would not serve as an excuse to fur- 
ther greatly expand bureaucracy, and, by 
its simplicity, effectiveness and freedon 
from headache, it would contrast sharph 
with the intricate and regulation-burdened 
income tax to which a spendings tay is 
simply “brother under the skin.” 

Salt Lake City, Utah Orvat W. Apams 

Executive Vice President, Utah Stat 
National Bank. 

* + * 


One Term for President? 


Sir:—Proposed legislation limiting the 
tenure of the presidential office to one six- 
year term has my thorough approval 
With such a term of office, a President 
could run the affairs of the nation with the 
idea of leaving a fine record to posterity, 
rather than trying to build political fences 
to enhance his chances for re-election. 

I feel the resources of the U.S. are too 
great for any one man to direct its af 
fairs for too long a period. Long terms of 
office, unlimited by law, might lead some 
man of unscrupulous tendencies to use the 
position to gain great power and wealth. 


Rochelle, Ill. C. M. i 
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WHAT 
CAN ELECTRONICS 
DO NOW? 


Electronics has a brilliant future. No question of that. 


But what can electronics do now — to help win the war, 
solve your immediate production problems? 


The list of uses of electronics in industry grows longer 
every day. 


Even now, as technical journals report, electronic 
devices are at work automatically gauging, 
counting, testing, matching, guiding, sorting, actuating, 


checking, 


controlling, magnifying, rectifying, transforming, heat- 
ing, protecting, detecting, “seeing,” “hearing,” “feel- 


ing” and even “deciding.” 
o 
Indeed, the science is so far advanced that putting it to 
work is more a matter of outlining what you want done 
than inquiring into what electronics can accomplish. 
. 
That is where Sylvania comes in — with know-how-and- 


where, if not the specific electronic device you need. 





Our experience in electronics is long and detailed. Our 
facilities for producing delicate and often intricate 
electronic elements are now meeting the test of war. 


Right now pressing war jobs demand all our capacity. 
But it might very well be that the electronic solution 
of your production problem is so important to the war 
effort that release of Sylvania Electronic Engineering 
can be secured. 

At least we can advise you. Perhaps we can get down to 
brass tacks with you now. 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


SINCE 1901 . . . MAKERS OF INCANDESCENT LAMPS, FLUORESCENT 
LAMPS, FIXTURES, ACCESSORIES, RADIO TUBES, CATHODE RAY TUBES, 
OTHER ELECTRONIC DEVICES 





Electrons are infinitesimal bricks of 
the universe —300 billion, billion, 
billion to the ounce. Electronics is 
simply the science of putting elec- 
trons ‘to work through electronic 
tubes of hundreds of types with 
thousands of applications. 
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ELECTRONIC ‘CAN DO” 
IN WAR INDUSTRY 


Sylvania supplies electronic 
tubes for typical applica- 
tions like these: — 


Controls: Automatic ma- 
chine tools, weighing, 
wrapping, liquid levels, 
filling, temperature, 
lighting levels. 
Actyation: Relays for 
automatic controls. 
Gauges and Checks: Elec- 
trical current, piezo- 
electricity, thickness. 
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Counters and Sorters: Vis- 
ible objects up to 2,000 
a minute. 

Testers: Synchronizers, 
vibration, acoustics. 
Guides: Printing regis- 
ter, template cutting. 
Timers: Speed, velocity, 
welding. 
Magnification: Sound, 
sight. 
Transformation: Audi- 
ble and visible into 
transferable electrical 
impulses. 

Rectification: Electrical, 
air-conditioning by 
precipitation. 





Protection: Against fire 
and sabotage, against 
overloads on electrical 
circuits. 

Detection: Of flaws in 
metal, plastics, glass, 
of pinholes. 

To “see”: Television, 
cathode ray tubes. 

To “hear”: Radio, P. A. 
systems, 

To “feel”: Humidity, 
machined and polished 
surfaces, plating. 

To “decide”: Opening 


and closing doors, 
turning on 
lights, X-ray. 


and off 
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Government as Food Broker... Ration Banking 
Collapsing? ... Back of Ickes-Lewis Mine Deal 








Mr. Roosevelt’s recent moves in the 
field of labor relations involve higher 
political strategy. The President is 
strengthening his ties with labor lead- 
ers Phil Murray and William Green 
in maneuvers designed to isolate John 
L. Lewis. 


x * * 


If Chester Davis resigns as War Food 
Administrator it will be a sign that 
President Roosevelt is turning his 
back on farm bloc leaders and is 
ready to build the foundation of his 
political strength on organized labor 
alone. The President, despite a period 
of strained relations, has managed to 
retain much organized farm support. 


x * * 


The deal between Harold Ickes, as 
Government operator of coal mines, 
and John Lewis, as head of the United 
Mine Workers, which resulted in re- 
opening the coal mines, was made 
with White House knowledge and ap- 
proval. Mr. Ickes always insisted that 
he could make a deal with Mr. Lewis. 


x * * 


This Government's top officials con- 
tinue to look upon Fighting France’s 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle with consider- 
able suspicion, on the theory that he 
is too much interested in playing a 
game that promotes his own political 
interests and those of an important 
group of French politicians associated 
with him. 
2 ¢ 


Herbert Lehman, as head of the Office 
of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation 
Operations, finds that the State De- 
partment, with the power, and the 
Lend-Lease Administration, with the 
money, have joined hands to keep his 
organization thoroughly boxed in. 


x * 


This country’s ration banking system, 
through which coupon accounts of in- 
dividual merchants are supposed to be 
kept balanced, is in a state bordering 
on collapse owing to the staggering 
total of coupons that nobody can 
count. Idea now is to try to take a 3 
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per cent sample of deposited coupons 
to discover whether the deposit slips 
for coupons bear any relation to the 
actual coupons deposited. 


x * * 


Ben Cohen is protesting to friends 
that he really isn’t wielding as much 
power, in the position of right-hand 
man to War Mobilizer James Byrnes, 
as he is supposed to wield. Many of- 
ficials who have been in conferences 
with Mr. Cohen think otherwise. 


as & @& 


Military officials of this country were 
pleased at the elevation of British 
Field Marshal Sir Archibald Wavell 
to the post of Viceroy of India. Ameri- 
cans were not at all satisfied with the 
degree of co-operation they received 
from Marshal Wavell when he headed 
British military forces in India. 


x * *® 


Both Fred Vinson, as Economic Sta- 
bilizer, and James Byrnes, as War 
Mobilizer, are in favor of a system of 
compulsory saving. That places them 
in the camp of those who differ with 
Treasury Secretary Morgenthau, who 
insists that voluntary saving will do 
the major job of siphoning off surplus 
individual income. 


x * * 


Russia isn’t the only country that is 
slow in having military observers from 
the United States discover exactly 
what is going on at the front in this 
war. Information about recent battles 
between the Japanese and Chinese is 
quite meager and not at all satisfac- 
tory to American military observers. 


x « * 


Robert Patterson, as Under Secretary 
of War, finds that, ever since he 
changed public relations advisers, he 
has become involved in one official 
squabble after another. The latest is 
his report that the Army was about to 
reduce its civilian employes by 100,- 
000 when what he apparently meant 
to say was that they would increase 
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the number of employes by 200 
for a net increase of 100,000. 














x * * 











Important New Deal officials are 
ing that Senator Robert Taft or 
Thomas E. Dewey will be the m 
whom President Roosevelt will 
to beat in 1944, although they ing 
that Wendell Willkie would be ¢ 
Republican most difficult to defe 
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Henry Morgenthau finds himself 
an argument with the country’s 
bankers over the question of who sh 
direct the campaign for sale of W 
Bonds to individuals when the n 
drive starts. Mr. Morgenthau is 
ing to individuals other than ba 
to head the drives in many co 
munities. 


F 
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Word from political circles in Illi 
is that Donald Nelson, present 

chairman, may be a candidate 
public office in the 1944 primari 
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President Roosevelt, according to hi 
friends, was amazed to discover th 
extent to which he had lost his hol 
on Congress. The President of lat 
has been paying relatively little a 
tention to domestic affairs and hat 
counted upon his choice of forme 
Congressmen for White House jobs ti} 
solve his legislative problems. 
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James Byrnes is not too happy ove 
the position in which he finds himse!\, 
as a result of developments in tht! 
Congress revolt against White Hous 
leadership. 


x * * 


The President’s veto of the antistrikt 
bill might have been upheld in tht) 
House if it had been made on Thurs 

day instead of on Friday of last week 

On Friday the big Democratic dele-) 
gations from Baltimore and Ne# 
York had gone home and were not i 
the city to vote. 
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About the seven-eighths you can’t see 


VERYBODY KNOWS that the 
E seven-eighths you can’t see is 
the most important part of an ice- 
berg. And that’s true of a Mint 
Julep, too. 

For instance, that fragrant green 
mint and thick silvery frost can 
make almost any Julep look tanta- 
lizing. But it’s the seven-eighths 
you can’t see—the all-important 
part inside the frosty glass—that’s 
the very heart and soul of a Julep! 

In short, it’s the whiskey that 
makes a Julep. That is why, for the 
deep content and cooling solace of 


FOUR ROSES 
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the perfect Mint Julep, you should 
always use that matchless whiskey, 
Four Roses. 


How to make the 


important seven-eighths 


Simply take a few sprigs of fresh, ten- 
der green young mint. Then cover with 
powdered sugar and enough water to 
dissolve sugar. Crush the mint (or just 
stir it, if you prefer). Place the mixture 
in bottom of tall glass and fill with 
shaved ice. Then pour in Four Roses, 
lavishly, until the glass is brimming. 
Garnish with mint and let stand till 


A blend of straight whiskies—90 
proof. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., 
Louisville & Baltimore. 


the frost forms thick. 


be! 
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Ah'—what a Mint Julep that will 


An Explanation 
to our Friends 


If your bar or package 
store is sometimes out 
of Four Roses, please 
be patient. We are try- 
ing to apportion our 
pre-war stocks to as- 
sure you a continuing 
supply until the war is 
won. Meanwhile, our 
distilleries are devoted 
100% to the produc- 


tion of alcohol for explosives, rubber 
and other war products. (Our prices 


have not been increased—except for 
government taxes.) 








Maybe you've wondered... 
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VUEPAK, in heavy gauge weights, goes 
today into face shields to help avoid 
today into face shields to heip avoid many 
lost-time accidents in essential war indus- 
try. Laminated to wire, it also can replace 
glass in the windows of essential war 
plants, preventing the danger of flying 
slivers from possible bomb explosions. 


EYESHIELDS of Vuepak, colored to cut 
down desert glare. Goggles with inter- 
changeable Vuepak lenses to meet varying 
conditions of sea, air and land fighting. 
Millions of sturdy eye pieces for gas masks. 
Just three more of the many wartime jobs 
being shouldered by Vuepak. 


It wasn’t long ago that you saw 
Vuepak everywhere. Remember? In 
glamorous transparent flower boxes, in 
smart counter displays, in “‘see at a glance” 
boxes, canisters, containers for quality 
products of almost every description, 
And then, with war, packages of Vuepak 
disappeared from the counters... and 
the name that was fast becoming a part of 
the language ceased being heard on every 
side. Perhaps you’ve wondered why? This 
is an answer ... and a promise, too, that 
after victory Vuepak will be back to lend 
matchless protection-with-visibility to the 
better products you'll buy in peace with 
those War Bonds you’re getting now. 
Monsanto Cuemicat Company (Executive Offices, 
St. Louis) Plastics Division, Springfield, Mass. 


WINDOWS and skylights of trainer planes 
and gliders, made of non-shatterable heavy 
gauge Vuepak, give testimony to its tough- 
ness, rigidity and flawless transparency. 
All these are but a few of the present day 
jobs Vuepak is doing... until it can return 
to its original job, packaging the better 
products of a better tomorrow. 
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tion of war materials” over a 
yeur period, flies over Monsanto. 
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